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PREFACE 


Much  time  has  passed  since  this  study  was  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  1930.  Many  problems  have  arisen  to  complicate  the  development  of 
field  work  practice  in  seminaries.  The  study  makes  clear  the  close  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  financial  support  and  field  work.  Con- 
sequently the  cutting  of  these  resources  has  limited  the  expansion  of 
programs  beyond  the  knowledge  of  those  who  made  this  study.  What- 
ever the  present  status  of  field  work  there  is  no  reason  to  alter  the  ob- 
servations embodied  in  this  dissertation.  Ministers  to  serve  the  people 
must  be  trained  to  officiate  through  practical  experience.  Field  work 
as  a laboratory  experience  must  be  reorganized  about  the  educational 
needs  of  the  student  rather  their  individual  financial  demands. 

The  major  part  of  this  dissertation  has  appeared  as  Chapter  X of 
Vol.  Ill  of  The  Education  of  American  Ministers  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  and  Religious  Research  for  whom  the  study  was  made, 
with  whose  permission  this  reprint  is  issued.  To  it  and  to  all  who  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  this  study  the  author  expresses  deep  apprecia- 
tion. 

To  Arthur  Lessner  Swift,  Jr.,  Director  of  Field  Work  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  sponsor. 

To  Floyd  B.  O’Rear  and  Goodwin  B.  Watson,  who  as  members  of 
the  dissertation  committee  have  offered  helpful  advice. 

To  Harrison  Sackett  Elliott,  who  as  teacher,  colleague,  chairman 
of  the  committee  guiding  this  study  has  rendered  much  help  in  formu- 
lating the  program  of  study. 

To  Mark  A.  May,  and  the  staff  conducting  the  study  of  theological 
education  for  their  generous  assistance  in  providing  the  available  data 
used  in  the  study; 

To  those  in  the  theological  seminaries  and  churches  who  cooperated 
in  providing  information  and  help  in  discovering  the  significant  aspects 
of  field  work,  whose  unanimous  faith  in  this  approach  to  ministerial 
training  offers  hope  for  the  realization  of  such  a program ; 

To  the  many  unnamed  helpers  who  shared  in  the  production  of  this 
study,  thanks  are  given. 

In  offering  this  study  after  the  varied  forms  through  which  it  has 
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passed,  one  can  not  afford  to  be  dogmatic  about  the  future  of  the  minis- 
try. Changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  first  general  study  in 
1924  give  promise  of  further  development.  When  the  prophets  and 
priests  of  religion  through  training  in  the  functional  responsibilities  of 
their  profession  become  competent  to  examine  the  character  of  their 
work,  the  church  will  be  better  able  to  adjust  herself  to  the  demands  that 
new  times  make  upon  her  ministries.  What  the  outcome  will  be,  those 
who  lead  the  seminaries  during  the  coming  generation,  and  those  who 
minister  to  the  churches  will  determine.  Set  in  her  old  ways,  the  church 
may  leave  the  impression  given  by  William  Watson, 

Outwardly  splendid  as  of  old, 

Inwardly  sparkles,  void  and  cold — 

Her  force  and  fire  all  spent  and  gone- — 

Like  the  dead  moon  she  still  shines  on. 

Or,  a dynamic  approach  may  reveal  in  the  institution  the  spiritual 
power  sung  by  Samuel  Longfellow, 

One  holy  church  of  God  appears 
Through  every  age  and  race, 

Unwasted  by  the  lapse  of  years, 

Unchanged  by  changing  place. 

O living  Church!  Thine  errand  speed, 

Fulfill  Thy  task  sublime ; 

With  bread  of  life  earth’s  hunger  feed, 

Redeem  the  evil  time! 

A ministry  aware  of  its  resources  and  its  time  can  lead  such  a 
church. 
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PREAMBLE 


4.  Being  fully  persuaded  that  vital  godliness  well 
proved,  a thorough  education,  and  a wholesome 
practical  training  in  works  of  benevolence  and 
pastoral  labors,  are  all  essentially  necessary  to 
meet  the  wants  and  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  founders  of  this 
Seminary  design  that  its  students,  living  and 
acting  under  the  pastoral  influence,  and  per- 
forming the  important  duties  of  church  mem- 
bers in  the  several  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long, or  with  which  they  worship,  in  prayer 
meetings,  in  the  instruction  of  Sabbath  schools, 
and  Bible  classes,  and  being  conversant  with 
all  the  benevolent  efforts  in  this  important  loca- 
tion, shall  have  the  opportunity  of  adding  to 
solid  learning  and  true  piety  enlightened  ex- 
perience. 


Adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York  City  Jan- 
uary 18,  1836. 
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FIELD  WORK  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
CURRICULUM  OF  THE 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

“The  imminent  presence  of  the  vital  problems  of  life 
saves  men  from  scholasticism  anti  enables  them  to 
apply  all  they  know  and  all  the  judgments  of  their 
minds  to  practical  and  useful  ends.”  — Francis 
Brown,  Columbia  University,  Quarterly,  June,  1910. 

If  there  is  a newness  in  the  idea  of  student  field  work  as  a means 
of  training  men  for  the  ministry  it  lies  in  the  application  to  current 
problems.  The  method  is  as  old  as  the  process  of  learning.  Samuel 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  priesthood  under  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  the  venerable  Eli,  learned  as  he  shared  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  religious  leadership.  Possibly  the  young  prophet  who  sent 
Jehu  upon  his  murderous  assault  was  an  unbalanced  recruit  eager  for 
immediate  “social  application”  in  his  religious  fervor,  who  needed  super- 
visory control.  Surely  in  training  the  disciples,  Jesus  sent  his  followers 
to  test  their  skill  in  practicing  among  the  village  people  what  they  had 
learned  from  their  master. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  church  evidence  of  this  method  of 
learning  may  be  found.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  ministers  to  draw 
away  from  the  real  problems  of  the  church  has  provoked  protest.  Char- 
asteristic  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  unrelated  learning  are  the  articles 
appearing  in  The  Outlook  in  May,  1909,  in  which  Charles  Stelzle  and 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones  criticized  the  one-sided  nature  of  theological  train- 
ing. To  verify  these  charges,  The  Outlook  wrote  to  the  seminaries  in- 
quiring about  their  courses,  and  summarized  the  replies  in  the  same  num- 
ber1 in  which  the  articles  appear. 


1.  The  Outlook,  V.  92  May  8,  1909  (p  75,  79,  92) 
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Lyman  Abbott,  the  following  week  published  an  editorial  on  “Minis- 
ters as  Men  of  the  World”,  sounding  the  theme  that  forms  the  basis  of 
this  study. 


“In  the  Protestant  churches  of  America  the  ideal  of  a minister 
as  a man  separate  from  the  world  of  men,  whose  eye  is  set  upon 
another  kingdom  and  whose  message  to  his  people  is  simply  that 
they  shall  live  contentedly  until  the  other  kingdom  come,  is  grad- 
ually being  displaced  by  the  ideal  of  a minister  who  is  a fellow 
countryman,  a citizen  of  this  world  vitally  concerned  with  the 
conditions  of  this  life.... 

“While  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  rests  ulti- 
mately with  the  churches  it  rests  immediately  upon  the  theological 
seminaries.  Their  first  duty  is  to  secure  as  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments men  who  understand  the  social  character  of  religion,  and 
specifically,  the  social  application  of  Christianity;  men  who  know 
at  first  hand  the  conditions  under  which  men  and  women  and 
children  are  living  and  working  in  the  world  today.  Their  second 
duty  is  to  recognize  that  their  object  is  not  primarily  to  educate 
men  to  be  theological  scholars,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  still 
other  men  to  be  theological  scholars,  but  to  be  efficient  ministers. 
To  this  end  they  must  throw  overboard  a large  part  of  the  tra- 
ditional required  curriculum  and  substitute  a socialized  program. 
Their  third  duty — and  this  is  most  important  of  all — is  to  put 
their  students  through  as  systematic  practical  training  as  the 
medical  schools  put  their  students  by  means  of  laboratories  and 
clinics.  It  should  be  as  much  of  an  anachronism  for  a theological 
seminary  to  be  without  its  affiliated  settlements,  churches  and 
philanthropies  as  for  a medical  school  to  be  without  affiliated  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.”2 

The  present  occasion  for  a study  of  field  work  rests  not  on  the  fact 
that  practical  experience  formed  the  basis  of  training  at  one  time,  or 
that  the  major  interest  of  theological  seminaries  is  in  transmitting  a 
body  of  knowledge  rather  than  in  living  up  to  their  purpose  of  “prepar- 
ing men  for  all  types  of  Christian  ministry.”  It  is  concerned  with  the 
practical  application  of  the  educational  process  to  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
fession.3 

Such  an  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  portion  of  The  Education 
of  American  Ministers,  of  which  this  dissertation  is  a part,  dealing  with 
“Aims  of  Theological  Education.” 


2.  The  Outlook,  May  15,  1909  (p  66) 

3.  Kelley,  Robert  L. — “Theological  Education  in  America”.  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
1924  (p  61) 
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From  the  lay  members  of  churches,  from  the  ministers  themselves 
who  pass  through  the  seminaries  and  who  must  look  to  the  seminaries 
for  colleagues,  from  the  students  anticipating  service  in  the  ministry, 
from  the  teachers  and  students  of  theological  education  come  complaints 
that  modern  theological  education  is  not  producing  the  type  of  leader- 
ship needed  for  the  times.  Five  major  criticisms  appear  in  one  form  or 
another,  not  always  discrete,  but  indicating  points  in  the  present  educa- 
tional process  that  must  be  remedied.  The  first  reflects  dissatisfaction 
with  the  quality  of  material  that  goes  into  the  profession.  After  a care- 
ful investigating  into  “The  Back-ground  and  Experience  of  Theological 
Students,”  Dr.  Zerfoss  concludes, 

“From  the  standpoint  of  this  study,  then,  there  are  two  major 
problems  facing  theological  education.  The  first  concerns  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  economic  status  of  the  men  who  are 
now  in  the  seminaries  and  the  second  and  more  difficult  one  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  how  the  ministry  as  a profession  may  at- 
tract the  most  capable  men  from  all  classes  of  society.”4 

The  second  objection  to  the  training  of  the  ministers  today  lies  in 
the  charge  that  the  teaching  of  the  seminaries  has  little  to  do  with  the 
job  of  the  minister.  An  English  minister  and  teacher  stated  his  resent- 
ment recently,  as  follows: 

“My  quarrel  was  that  there  was  no  systematic  attempt  to  re- 
late our  studies  to  the  work  of  the  minister  and  pastor  . . . That 
my  professors  in  theology  shared  with  me  the  rich  stores  of  their 
wealth,  I am  more  than  willing  to  grant;  but  why  could  it  not 
have  been  minted  in  the  current  coin  of  the  market  place.”5 

The  third  criticism  expressed  in  different  words  by  numerous  in- 
dividuals demands  that  seminaries  place  more  “emphasis  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  personal  religious  life — -the  sense  of  God  for  guidance  and 
strength.  People  need  religion,  and  a minister  can  only  pass  on  what  he 
possesses.”  Another  statement  may  clarify  this,  where  the  minister 
asks  for — 

“More  emphasis  on  the  content  and  discipline  of  the  religious 
life;  rather  than  religion  in  the  abstract  as  a philosophical  psy- 
chological phenomenon.”6 


4.  Zerfoss,  Karl,  Library  of  Yale  University. 

5.  Mackenzie,  J.  G. — “Souls  in  the  Making”.  Macmillan,  New  York  and  London,  1929 
(P  17) 

6.  These  and  the  following  quotations  are  taken  from  replies  of  the  117  ministers  and 
directors  of  Religious  Work,  who  are  employing  students  and  who  offered  their 
judgment  on  the  kind  of  training  demanded  of  the  minister. 
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Contrasting  with  this  insistence  upon  the  development  of  the  inward 
life  in  order  to  pass  on  what  the  minister  possesses,  the  fourth  type  of 
criticism  asks  that  the  minister  know  life,  that  from  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-men  will  come  the  development  of  his  message.  Some  suggest 
courses  in  “Sociology,  Economics,  applied  to  religious  life  and  work,”  or 
state  simply, 

“The  church  demands  leaders  who  understand  the  people  with 
whom  they  work  and  can  keep  them  thinking  through  the  pro- 
blems they  are  facing.”7 

The  fifth  complaint  concerns  the  performance  of  the  usual  duties 
of  the  ministry.  Says  a denominational  State  Secretary: 

“I  do  not  know  of  a college  that  sufficiently  prepares  a 
preacher  to  make  pastoral  calls,  articulate  himself  with  the  com- 
munity, properly  baptize  a candidate ; solemnize  a marriage ; con- 
duct a funeral ; put  over  the  every-member  canvass ; do  any  of  the 
other  things  properly  covered  by  pastoral  theology.”8 

These  are  finally  summarized  in  insisting  that  the  training  of  the 
ministry  must  be  approached  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Kelly,  in  his  study  of  “Theological  Education  in  America” 
expresses  a view  found  in  many  statements  of  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown9 
and  others: 

“That  the  functional  methods  of  teaching  have  not  been  gen- 
erally introduced  is  all  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  rather 
successful  development  of  such  methods  in  other  types  of  pro- 
fessional and  vocational  schools.  Much  work  of  the  law  school 
is  done  through  cases,  of  the  medical  school  through  clinics,  of  the 
engineering  school  and  the  teachers’  college  through  projects.  In 
contrast,  most  of  the  seminaries  are  slowly  emerging  from  teach- 
ing methods  that  are  auto-didactic.  In  a few  there  is  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  for  the  practice  work  to  have  no  close  relation 
to  fundamental  curriculum  activities.”10 

Dr.  Kelly  continues  with  the  suggestion: 

“Each  seminary  faculty  should  make  a study  of  the  things  its 
graduates  are  expected  to  know,  or  required  to  do  and  in  which 


7.  Ibid. 

8.  Quoted  by  Montgomery,  R.  B.,  “The  Education  of  Ministers  of  Disciples  of  Christ”, 
The  Bethany  Press,  1931  (p  216). 

9.  Monroe’s  Cyclopedia,  of  Education — Macmillan — Article 
“Theological  Education  ”Vol.  V 

“The  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church”  Association  Press 

“The  Common  Problems  of  Theological  Schools.” — Journal  of  Religion — Vol.  1-3. 

10.  Kelly,  R.  L.,  Theological  Education  in  America  (p  224). 
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they  need  training.  These  can  be  determined  only  by  studying 
the  job.” 

That  these  protests  have  not  gone  unheeded  is  evidenced  by  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  practical  work  of  the  seminaries.  In  England 
as  well  as  in  America  the  attention  of  church  leaders  is  being  called  to 
the  need  for  training  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  for  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident,  as  Principal  Jacks  stated  in  response  to  two  articles 
on  “Lost  Leadership  in  the  Churches”  that  “If  the  church  fails  to  lead 
in  that  direction  (of  stating  its  beliefs,  in  harmony  with  existing  intel- 
lectual needs)  other  leaders  will  be  found.”  11 

No  sooner  had  this  study  of  Theological  Education  been  initiated 
than  the  problem  of  definition  became  evident.  The  replies  received  from 
the  seminaries  as  to  the  primary  facts  illustrate  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

Self-support  was  selected  by  42  out  of  the  65  seminaries  although 
28  recognized  the  importance  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  work.  See 
Table  1,  Appendix  B. 

The  total  of  the  number  of  seminaries  crediting  field  work  is  only 
ten.  (Table  2,  Appendix  B). 

When  it  is  observed  that  but  4 of  the  68  seminaries  require  some 
form  of  field  work,  (Table  5,  Appendix  B)  that  6 regard  field  work  as 
a privilege  for  those  who  have  “satisfactory”  or  “approved”  grades,  and 
that  many  of  the  courses  involving  a “certain  amount”  of  field  work  are 
elective  (Table  6,  Appendix  B),  a series  of  questions  arise. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  field  work,  is,  “Work  done  by  students 
apart  from  their  immediate  school  interests  and  pursued  regularly  to 
gain  remuneration  or  to  render  service,  or  both,”  as  it  has  been  defined 
in  its  broadest  terms,  it  is  unrelated  to  the  curriculum.12 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  definition  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supervisory  Practice  Service  of  the  Board  of  Missionary  Pre- 
paration, be  accepted,  field  work  is  primarily  an  educational  experience, 
and  remuneration  is  secondary: 

“Supervised  Practice  Service  is  an  activity  carried  by  a student 
under  trained  supervision  aimed  to  enable  him,  while  doing  use- 

11.  Jacks,  L-  P.,  “Lost  Leadership  in  the  Churches”  Hibbert  Journal,  XXVI,  No.  3, 
April,  1928  (p  506) 

12.  Montgomery,  R.  P.,  Unrevised  manuscript  of  Time  Study  in  “A  Study  of  Theological 
Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.”  Chap.  VII  Files  at  Yale  University. 
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ful  work,  to  become  skilled  in  the  performance  of  his  chosen  call- 
ing and  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  securing  experimental 
knowledge  through  laboratory  processes,  thus  making  real  and 
vital  the  teaching  of  the  class-room.”13 

Field  work,  as  opposed  to  remunerative  work  generally,  should  be 
defined  at  its  broadest  as  outside  work  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the 
seminary  authorities  so  as  to  insure  and  utilize  its  educational  signifi- 
cance to  the  student.  The  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  are:  (1)  by 
selecting  fields  of  student  effort,  or  approving  fields  as  selected  by  stu- 
dents, on  the  basis  of  the  students’  educational  needs;  (2  by  exercising 
some  degree  of  supervision  over  the  field  work  of  students  either  (a)  by 
conferences  and  reports  to  faculty  members  at  regular  intervals  or  (b) 
by  visitation,  on  the  part  of  faculty  members  or  their  representatives,  of 
the  student  at  work  on  the  field,  or  (c)  by  both  (a)  and  (b)  ; (3)  by 
making  the  problems  and  difficulties  encountered  by  students  on  the  field 
the  basis  of  analysis,  discussion,  and  study  in  the  classroom  as  a regular 
part  of  such  duly  constituted  courses  as  religious  education,  pastoral 
theology,  Christian  ethics  and  sociology. 

But,  it  is  obvious  that  the  educational  value  of  outside  work  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  control  exercised  over  it  by  the  semi- 
naries. Under  most  circumstances,  experience  is  an  able  teacher.  It  is  a 
concern  of  this  study  to  analyze  the  educational  value  not  alone  of  those 
student  activities  under  seminary  control,  but  also  of  those  in  which  the 
field  of  effort  is  chosen  entirely  by  the  student  who  may  be  influenced 
in  his  choice  both  by  the  necessities  of  self-support  and  by  the  desire  for 
enlightening  experience.  In  the  absence  of  any  professional  control  or 
supervision,  the  educational  value  of  the  outside  work  of  students  must 
depend  upon  (1)  the  extent  to  which  that  work  involves  situations  similar 
to  those  that  confront  the  minister;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  students’  abil- 
ities are  utilized  without  overtaxing  them;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  more 
experienced  workers  on  the  various  fields,  ministers  and  others,  share 
their  insights  with  student  workers;  and  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
engaged  in  happens  to  be  paralleled  by  curriculum  courses  dealing  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  ministerial  profession.  The  relation  be- 
tween field  and  remunerative  employment  is  pictured  graphically  in  the 
following  diagram. 


13.  Supplemental  Report,  undated,  probably  April,  1922.  Committee  on  Supervised  Prac- 
tice Service  on  the  Board  of  Missionary  Training,  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber, 8-10,  1921.  From  the  files  of  A.  L.  Swift,  Jr.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
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The  line  that  separates  the  educative  from  the  non-educative  em- 
ployment is  by  no  means  as  sharply  drawn  as  this  diagram  indicates. 
There  is  a gradual  shading  from  one  to  the  other.  For  purposes  of 
clarity,  the  term  “outside  work”  is  used  in  this  study  to  designate  all 
types  of  student  employment;  and  the  term  “field  work”  to  designate 
only  those  types  in  some  measure  educationally  controlled  by  the  semi- 
naries. 

This  study  attempts,  therefore,  both  to  present  the  picture  of  super- 
vised field  work  as  conducted  and  to  analyze  the  educational  significance 
of  outside  student  work,  unsupervised  and  uncontrolled  by  the  seminaries. 
It  does  not  endeavor  to  construct  an  ideal  program  for  field  work,  nor 
to  lay  down  a philosophy  of  education  from  the  field  work  point  of  view. 
The  present  task  is  to  give  a clear  and  complete  picture  of  the  situation 
as  found,  including,  of  course,  an  attempt  to  discover  the  educational 
principles  on  which  existing  programs  of  field  work  as  based. 

Data  and  Scope 

The  data  were  secured  first  by  a personal  visit  by  the  investigator 
to  thirty-eight  seminaries  to  secure  information  concerning  field  work 
practices.  This  information  was  supplemented  by  data  drawn  from 
other  sections  of  the  study.  The  general  schedule  contained  six  specific 
questions  on  outside  work ; the  student  data  blank  contained  ten  ques- 
tions which  pertain  to  outside  work ; the  student  opinion  ballot  called  for 
votes  on  certain  aspects  of  outside  work;  the  time  schedules  provided  a 
space  for  recording  time  spent  in  outside  work.  This  does  not  exhaust 
the  list,  but  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  outside  work  are 
encountered  at  every  turn  of  the  study. 

The  specific  questions  to  which  this  chapter  is  addressed  are  the 
following:  Under  the  general  heading,  “outside  woi'k”:  (1)  What  is  the 
official  attitude  of  seminaries  toward  outside  work  as  expressed  by  the 
presidents,  deans,  or  other  administrative  officers?  (2)  What  proportion 
of  seminary  students  are  actually  engaged  in  outside  work  during  the 
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school  year?  (3)  How  much  time  do  they  devote  to  it?  (4)  What  types 
of  work  are  they  doing  as  shown  by  (a)  a quantitative  study,  (b)  a 
study  of  the  factors  determining  their  choice  of  work,  and  (c)  an  analysis 
of  the  educational  values  inherent  in  each  type?  Under  the  general 
heading,  “field  work  under  seminary  control”;  (5)  In  what  types  of 
field  work  are  students  engaged?  (6)  How  is  field  work  conducted  in 
terms  of  its  functional  elements?  These  are  (a)  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents; (b)  the  supervision  of  students;  and  (c)  the  relation  of  field  work 
to  the  curriculum.  (7)  How  is  field  work  administered?  (8)  How  well 
satisfied  are  the  seminaries  with  field  work?  And  in  conclusion:  (9) 
What  are  the  underlying  principles  of  field  work?  (10)  What  are  its 
unsolved  problems?  And  (11)  What  are  the  next  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  field  work? 
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CHAPTER  II 


“Theoretically,  the  practical  work  of  the  student  is 
regarded  as  a part  of  his  seminary  training,  corre- 
sponding to  the  work  done  by  the  medical  student  in 
the  clinic.  In  practice,  however,  it  too  often  proves 
a convenient  way  of  adding  to  the  student’s  income. 

The  choice  of  a field  of  work  is  for  many  students 
not  always  the  church  which  has  most  to  teach.”  1 

OUTSIDE  WORK 
Official  Attitudes  of  Seminaries 

The  attitudes  of  seminaries  toward  outside  work  were  sought  both 
in  the  general  schedule  and  in  the  questions  asked  by  the  investigator  at 
the  time  of  his  visits.  Of  the  sixty-eight  seminaries  that  turned  in  gen- 
eral schedules,  sixty-four  replied  to  the  questions  concerning  whether  or 
not  outside  work  is  regarded  by  the  seminary  as  primarily  for  self-sup- 
port of  students  or  primarily  a matter  of  education,  or  both.  Fifteen 
said  self-support ; twenty-one  said  education ; and  twenty-eight  said  both. 
There  are  then  at  least  fifteen  seminaries  out  of  sixty-four  which  frankly 
admit  that  the  outside  work  of  their  students  is  primarily  a matter  of 
self-support.  This  attitude  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  twenty- 
four  of  the  seminaries  reported  that  they  definitely  discourage  Juniors 
from  doing  outside  work,  while  five  include  Middlers,  and  three  seek 
to  apply  the  restriction  to  all  students  in  the  seminary.  Six  seminaries 
said  that  they  require  of  their  students  satisfactory  grades  before  they 
permit  them  to  do  outside  work.  Seven  seminaries  reported  that  they 
place  a limit  on  the  number  of  sermons  the  students  are  allowed  to 
preach.  Eleven  seminaries  reported  that  they  place  no  restrictions  on 
the  outside  work  of  students.  And  eleven  failed  to  answer. 

The  attitudes  of  seminaries  toward  outside  work  may  be  scaled  from 
those  that  discourage  it,  and  regard  it  as  merely  another  means  of  self- 
support  which  hinders  rather  than  promotes  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent, to  the  few  seminaries,  at  the  other  extreme,  that  require  for  gradua- 
tion a certain  amount  of  supervised  field  work,  regard  it  as  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  student’s  education,  and  therefore  attempt  to 


1.  Monroe’s  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  1914;  Vol.  V.  (p.  602)  Macmillan. 
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assign  students  to  fields  where  they  will  secure  the  clinical  experience  of 
which  they  most  stand  in  need,  attempt  regularly  to  supervise  their  work, 
and  to  relate  it  definitely  to  certain  curriculum  courses.  But  still  fewer 
are  the  seminaries  that  thus  control  all  of  the  outside  work  of  their  stu- 
dents. Even  in  those  seminaries  in  which  field  work  has  the  fullest  edu- 
cational recognition,  other  uncontrolled  outside  work  is  permitted.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  are  all  shades  and  degrees  of  attitudes.  Most 
seminaries  take  a middle  ground  and  admit  that  outside  work  is,  from 
the  students’  point  of  view  at  least,  mainly  a matter  of  self-support  which 
nevertheless  should  be  directed  by  the  seminary  into  educational  chan- 
nels, and  which  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  a generally  educative 
experience.  Many  seminaries  that  take  the  educational  point  of  view 
confess  that  they  have  not  as  yet  worked  out  a satisfactory  plan  for 
making  it  effective. 

The  attitudes  of  the  professors  toward  outside  work  in  the  seminaries 
studied  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  any  one  seminary,  no  matter  where 
it  falls  on  the  scale  of  official  attitudes,  there  are  usually  one  or  more 
professors  who  represent  a divergent  view.  In  those  seminaries  that  take 
the  position  that  outside  work  is  primarily  a matter  of  self-support  and 
an  educational  liability,  there  are  often  one  or  more  professors  who  hold 
a contrary  opinion.  Since  it  was  not  possible  to  canvass  all  members  of 
the  theological  faculties,  the  opinions  as  reported  must  be  considered 
only  as  broadly  representative.  Concerning  the  actual  practices  in  these 
seminaries  there  is,  of  course,  no  such  uncertainty.  The  varieties  and 
methods  of  control  and  supervision  of  outside  work  exercised  by  the 
seminaries  believing  in  its  educational  significance  are  discussed  in  a later 
section  dealing  with  field  work  as  above  defined. 

Proportion  of  Students  Engaged  in  Outside  Work 

To  understand  the  existing  relation  between  outside  work  and  the 
student’s  education,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  first  the  whole  range  and 
frequency  of  such  work  without  distinction  between  field  work  as  above 
defined  and  other  outside  activities.  The  replies  of  1,776  students  in 
thirty-one  seminaries  show  that  approximately  three-fourths  were  in 
1929-30,  engaged  in  some  sort  of  regular  remunerative  work.  A special 
study  of  ten  seminaries  representing  eight  major  denominations  north 
and  south,  and  including  both  those  taking  a favorable  and  those  taking 
an  unfavorable  attitude,  shows  that  77.7  per  cent.,  or  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  891  students  are  employed;  and  that  the  per  cent. 
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employed  in  each  seminary  varies  from  40.5  to  93.7  (See  Table  11, 
Appendix  B). 

There  may  be  seminaries  not  included  in  this  study  in  which  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  employed.  The  percentage,  of 
course,  varies  from  year  to  year  even  in  the  same  seminary.  The  major 
influences  that  determine  the  number  of  students  employed  in  gainful 
work  are  the  location  of  the  seminary,  the  denominational  polity,  the 
cooperation  of  the  neighboring  churches  and  community  organizations, 
the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  field  work  department  of  the 
seminary,  and  the  official  attitude  of  the  seminary  toward  outside  work. 

Time  Spent  by  Theological  Students  in  Outside  Work 

The  data  regarding  the  time  spent  in  outside  work  are  drawn  from 
two  sources— first,  from  the  student  data  blanks,  and  second  from  the 
student  time  schedules.  The  student  data  blank  asked  each  student  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  time  spent  each  week  in  voluntary  and  remunera- 
tive work  including  preparation  and  travel.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  students,  or  62.9  per  cent,  of  the  1,776  who  returned 
the  student  data  blank,  made  these  estimates.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Table  12  of  Appendix  B. 

This  table  shows  that  83.9  per  cent,  of  those  employed  estimated 
that  they  spent  six  hours  or  more  each  week  in  outside  work;  50  per 
cent,  that  they  spent  eighteen  hours  a week  or  more;  30.1  per  cent., 
twenty-six  hours  a week  or  more;  and  8.9  per  cent,  that  they  spent  forty- 
six  or  more  hours  each  week. 

There  is  a very  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
outside  work  by  individual  students.  The  importance  of  the  time  spent 
in  this  work  lies  in  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  rather  than  in  the 
average.  The  middle  50  per  cent,  of  the  students  (semi-interquartile 
range)  spent  between  8.7  hours  and  28.5  hours,  a very  wide  difference 
within  this  large  group.  This  means  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  students 
spent  more  than  28.5  hours  each  week.  Yet  it  is  found  that  many  of 
these  students  in  the  upper  group  were  carrying  a full  academic  schedule 
in  the  seminary,  attempting  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  students 
in  the  lower  quartiles  of  employment. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  blanks  as  returned  shows  that  students  ser- 
ving as  pastors  tended  to  spend  more  time  on  their  work  than  did  any 
other  single  group.  But  this  generalization  by  no  means  always  applies. 
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For  many  assistant  pastors,  directors  of  religious  education,  and  students 
employed  in  non-religious  work  estimated  that  they  spent  more  than  fif- 
teen hours  a week  on  their  jobs.  Therefore  the  amount  of  time  a stu- 
dent should  spend  in  outside  work  cannot  be  controlled  merely  by  desig- 
nating the  kind  of  position  he  may  hold.  Each  job  must  be  investigated 
separately  and  the  ability  of  each  student  considered  before  an  assign- 
ment is  made,  if  students  are  to  be  prevented  from  overwork. 

And  at  this  point,  two  other  factors  need  consideration,  the  time 
spent  in  preparation  for  outside  work,  and  the  time  spent  in  travel.  From 
431  students  in  fifteen  seminaries  were  secured  data  showing  that  the 
average  hours  spent  per  week  in  preparation  is  4.7 ; in  travel,  4.3 ; and 
in  actual  work  on  the  field,  11.0;  making  a total  average  of  20.0  hours 
spent  in  preparation,  travel  and  work.  The  range  is  from  less  than  one 
hour  per  week  to  thirty-six  in  preparation,  and  from  one  to  twenty-four 
in  travel.  But  50  per  cent,  of  the  students  reported  more  than  seven 
hours  in  travel  and  less  than  six  in  preparation. 

The  second  set  of  data  are  drawn  from  the  student  time  schedules 
on  which  the  students  recorded  day  by  day  how  their  time  was  spent 
during  a typical  school  week  (the  week  beginning  November  18,  1929). 
Time  schedules  were  received  from  936  students  in  twrenty-eight  semi- 
naries. For  the  purpose  of  this  schedule,  outside  work  was  classified 
into  three  groups ; religious,  social,  and  secular.  The  religious  category 
includes  preaching,  calling,  preparation  of  sermons,  Sunday-school  work, 
and  other  church  or  mission  work.  Social  includes  settlement  work,  club 
work,  and  the  like.  Secular  includes  all  other  forms  of  outside  work. 

The  results  tabulated  by  seminaries  are  given  in  Table  14  of  Ap- 
pendix B,  and  are  summarized  in  Table  1,  which  follows. 
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TABLE  I — TIME  SPENT  IN  CURRICULAR  AND  FIELD  WORK 
ACTIVITIES  DURING  A TYPICAL  WEEK  BY  936  STUDENTS 
IN  TWENTY-EIGHT  SEMINARIES 


Curricular  work'. 

Students  Report’g  Average  Hours  Stand.  Deviations 


Per  Cent 

Of  Those 

Of  Those 

Number  of  Total 

Of  All 

Report’g 

Of  All 

Report’g 

1. 

Recitation  

936 

100.0 

16.62 

16.62 

2.61 

2.61 

2. 

Studv 

936 

100.0 

25.56 

25.56 

11.22 

11.22 

3. 

Required  field  work. 

599 

64.4 

9.13 

14.09 

6.30 

6.23 

Total  

51.31 

Outside  Work : 

1. 

Sermon  preparation  __ 

327 

42.6 

2.79 

5.89 

3.52 

3.52 

2. 

Oth.  rel.  outside  work 

598 

77.8 

5.45 

6.94 

5.29 

6.10 

3. 

Social  outside  work.. 

352 

62.3 

2.29 

6.06 

4.18 

4.83 

4. 

Secular  

523 

56.0 

5.92 

10.18 

8.01 

8.57 

Total  

16.45 

5. 

Travel  

591 

63.1 

4.86 

7.41 

5.25 

5.10 

Table  1 shows  that  42.6 

per  cent. 

spent 

some  time 

in  sermon  pre- 

paration;  77.8  per  cent,  spent  some  time  in  other  religious  work;  62.3 
per  cent,  in  social  work;  and  56  per  cent,  in  secular  work.  The  total 
average  hours  spent  in  outside  work  by  those  engaged  in  it  cannot  be 
secured  by  adding  the  averages  in  Table  I,  because  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  several  items  are  different.  We  have,  however,  made  an  estimate 
from  another  tabulation  and  find  that  the  average  hours  per  week  spent 
in  outside  work  by  those  so  engaged  amounts  to  about  twenty  hours,  less 
time  spent  in  travel. 

In  Table  14,  of  Appendix  B,  we  present  the  data  by  seminaries  for 
the  nineteen  institutions  from  which  we  received  twenty  or  more  replies. 
The  table  shows  great  differences  among  seminaries  in  time  devoted  to 
each  of  the  types  of  outside  work.  In  seminary  number  two,  twenty  of 
the  twenty-five  students  who  kept  the  time  charts  reported  a median  of 
4.8  hours  spent  in  sermon  preparation;  twenty-one  reported  a median  of 
7.5  hours  spent  in  outside  religious  work;  nine  reported  a median  of  four 
hours  in  social  outside  work;  fourteen  a median  of  3.1  hours  in  secular 
outside  work;  and  fourteen  a median  of  3.8  hours  in  travel.  The  semi- 
naries differ  not  only  in  median  hours  spent  at  each  of  these  types  of 
activities  but  also  in  the  number  of  students  engaged  in  each.  Since,  how- 
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ever,  only  a part  of  the  students  returned  time  schedules,  it  is  not  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  portion  reporting  time  in  each  activity  is  typical  of 
the  entire  student  body. 

Types  of  Outside  Work 

Thus  far  facts  have  been  presented  to  show  the  official  attitudes  of 
seminaries  toward  outside  work,  the  number  of  students  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  amount  of  time  they  spend.  Another  factor  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  different  types  of  work  undertaken  and  in  what  proportion, 
first  by  means  of  a statistical  analysis  and  second  in  terms  of  the  educa- 
tional values  that  may  be  judged  to  inhere  in  each. 

A Statistical  Analysis  of  Types  of  Outside  Work 

From  the  1,776  students  in  thirty-one  seminaries  who  answered  the 
student  data  blank,  two  samples  were  drawn  with  reference  to  the  types 
of  outside  work  they  were  then  doing.  One  sample  consisted  of  208 
students,  and  the  other  of  223,  making  a total  of  431.  Of  this  number, 
199  or  12.2  per  cent,  did  not  answer  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  field 
work  they  were  doing. 

This  probably  means  that  the  student  was  not  at  that  time  employed. 
On  this  assumption,  the  proportions  show  about  one-fourth  not  employed, 
about  one-fourth  in  secular  work,  and  about  one-third  as  pastors.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  majority  are  in  Sunday-school  or  club  work.  Of  those 
who  are  regularly  employed,  however,  45  per  cent,  are  pastors;  7.1  per 
cent,  assistant  pastors;  and  30.8  per  cent,  in  non-religious  work.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  voluntary  religious 
work. 

Of  the  1,776  students  questioned,  only  630  definitely  reported  that 
they  were  engaged  in  such  work;  and  53  per  cent,  of  that  number  were 
giving  to  it  two  hours  a week  or  less.  Only  16  per  cent,  were  giving  six 
or  more  hours  a week.  Seniors  and  graduates  give,  on  the  average,  less 
time  than  do  Juniors  and  Middlers. 

(a)  Types  of  Summer  Employment.  Two  sample  studies  were  made 
of  the  summer  occupations  of  students.  Of  the  433  students  who  replied 
to  the  data  blank,  115,  or  25.9  per  cent.,  gave  no  information  on  this 
point.  Of  the  remainder,  21.7  per  cent,  were  engaged  as  pastors  or 
assistant  pastors,  and  20.4  per  cent,  were  in  other  religious  work.  About 
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one-fourth  (24.5  per  cent.)  were  unemployed,  6.3  per  cent,  were  coun- 
sellors in  camps,  and  the  remainder  were  engaged  in  secular  tasks.  Using 
a smaller  sample,  composed  of  one  hundred  Juniors  and  one  hundred 
Seniors,  and  using  also  a somewhat  different  classification  of  types  of 
work,  it  was  found  that  32.5  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  preaching,  while 
only  9.5  per  cent,  were  doing  other  religious  work.  There  were  17.5 
per  cent,  unemployed.  About  the  same  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  secular 
tasks  as  in  the  larger  sample. 

While  summer  employment  usually  serves  as  a means  of  earning 
money  toward  the  expenses  of  the  academic  year,  yet  it  is  sought  by  a 
considerable  number  of  students  as  a means  of  enlarging  their  profes- 
sional experience.  Efforts  of  certain  seminaries  to  utilize  the  summer 
work  of  students  to  further  enrich  their  experience  and  advance  their 
training  are  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Factors  Determining  T ypes  of  Work  Chosen 

There  are  many  factors  that  determine  the  type  of  work  in  which 
students  engage.  Prominent  among  them  are  (a)  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  community;  (b)  the  previous  experience  of  the  students; 
(c)  their  marital  status;  (d)  the  seminary  class  to  which  they  belong; 
(e)  their  money  needs;  and  (f)  their  educational  needs. 

Opportunities  Offered  by  the  Community 

The  presidents  or  deans  of  sixty-eight  seminaries  reported  on  the 
general  schedule  the  type  of  opportunities  which  their  respective  com- 
munities offer  for  field  work.  These  sixty-eight  seminaries  reported  a 
total  of  330  opportunities  for  outside  work  which  have  been  classified 


as  follows: 

Times 

Types  of  Service  Classified  Under  Five  Heads  Reported  PerCent. 

1.  Pastoral  Service,  pastors,  lay  reading,  preaching, 

missions,  etc.  121  36.6 

2.  Social  Service,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  courts,  jails,  hospitals,  etc._  91  27.6 

3.  Educational  Service,  Sunday  school,  young 

peoples’  societies,  conferences,  etc 89  27.0 

4.  Musical  Service,  singing,  organist,  choir  leadership,  etc.  24  7.3 

5.  Survey 6 1.5 


Total  of  services  reported 330  100.0 


It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  one  seminary  community  offers  a suffi- 
cient number  of  the  most  desired  types  of  opportunity.  Hence,  when 
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these  positions  are  filled,  students  who  have  not  been  placed  must  take 
what  is  left.  Thus,  one  very  definite  limitation  placed  on  outside  work 
is  what  the  community  has  to  offer. 

The  preceding  tabulation  does  not  include  one  further  source  of 
employment,  the  seminary  itself.  A study  of  positions  held  by  433 
students  in  fifteen  seminaries  shows  that  315,  or  56.7  per  cent.,  of  the 
positions  are  in  churches;  114,  or  20.5  per  cent.,  are  in  the  seminaries 
(including  waiters,  janitors,  library  assistants,  and  student  assistants  of 
all  kinds);  ninety,  or  16.2  per  cent.,  are  secular  positions  outside  the 
seminary;  and  thirty-seven,  or  96.6  per  cent.,  are  positions  in  social  set- 
tlements or  other  community  institutions. 

Previous  Experience  of  the  Students 

The  student  data  blank  requested  a statement  as  to  experience  in 
various  kinds  of  work  done  previous  to  entering  the  seminary.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  answers  as  compared  with  types  of  work  being  done  while 
in  the  seminary  shows  a considerable  relation  between  the  two.  The 
figures  show,  among  other  things,  that  74  per  cent,  of  all  students  who 
entered  the  seminary  with  three  or  more  years  of  preaching  experience 
were,  at  the  time  these  blanks  were  filled  out  (1929-30),  engaged  as 
pastors,  while  34  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  had  less  than  three  years 
preaching  experience  were  holding  pastorates.  Of  all  those  who  had  had 
any  preaching  experience,  52.5  per  cent,  were  engaged  as  pastors  during 
the  school  year,  1929-30.  When  the  total  number  of  student  pastors  is 
taken  as  a base,  it  is  found  that  46.5  per  cent,  had  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  preaching.  In  other  words,  although  previous  preaching  experi- 
ence is  by  no  means  a pre-requisite,  those  who  have  had  three  or  more 
years  of  such  experience  are,  as  a rule,  greatly  preferred.  Similar  com- 
putations for  other  occupations  besides  preaching  show  the  same  tendency 
for  students  to  enter  types  of  work  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  This 
is  natural  and,  indeed,  inevitable ; but  it  presents,  as  later  noted,  a seri- 
ous difficulty  to  those  seminaries  seeking  to  secure  for  students  the  field 
experience  of  which  they  stand  most  in  need. 

Marital  Status 

Married  students  are  given  preference  in  appointment  to  pastorates. 
One  sample  study  shows  that  64  per  cent,  of  all  student  pastors  are  mar- 
ried. This  is  doubtless  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  churches 
prefer  to  have  a pastor  make  his  home  in  the  community  and  therefore 
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desire  married  students.  In  part  it  is,  no  doubt,  because  married  stu- 
dents as  a group  are  older  and  therefore  more  widely  experienced  in 
pastoral  duties.  Interviews  with  directors  of  field  work  in  various  semi- 
naries reveal,  however,  another  side  to  this  problem.  Needy  students  are 
given  first  consideration.  Married  students  are  therefore  among  the  first 
to  be  placed.  One  director,  for  example,  after  relating  the  difficulty 
faced  in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  married  students,  said:  “We  usually 
find  parishes  for  our  married  students.”  Responses  in  the  ballot  of  stu- 
dent opinion  show  some  dissatisfaction,  for  students  feel  that  positions 
are  given  out  as  emergency  aids  rather  than  as  means  of  providing  needed 
professional  experience. 

The  Seminary  Class 

It  will  be  recalled  that  certain  seminaries  reported  that  Juniors  were 
discouraged  from  doing  outside  work.  While  no  attempt  was  made  to 
discover  what  percentage  of  their  Juniors  were  doing  outside  work  in 
comparison  with  Juniors  generally,  yet  data  were  collected  which  show 
(compare  items  one  and  seven  in  Table  II)  that  the  percentage  of  each 
class  serving  as  pastors  increases  from  the  Junior  through  the  graduate 
groups  (from  32.3  per  cent,  of  the  Juniors  to  63.6  per  cent,  of  the  gradu- 
ates) while  the  percentage  of  each  class  engaged  in  non-religious  work 
decreases  (from  42.1  per  cent,  of  the  Juniors  to  9.1  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates). 

Table  II — Class  In  Seminaiiy  and  Occupation  of  322  Students2 


Item 

Junior 

Middler 

Senior 

Graduate 

Totals 

No.  Position 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No. 

0/ 

/o 

No. 

O/ 

/o 

No. 

0/ 

/o 

1 

Pastor 

. 33 

32.3 

43 

40.2 

55 

60.4 

14  < 

63.6 

145 

45.C 

2 

Assistant  Pastor 

_ 6 

5.9 

8 

7.5 

7 

7.7 

2 

9.1 

23 

7.1 

3 

Dir.  rel.  education 

. 3 

2.9 

2 

1.9 

1 

1.1 

6 

1.9 

4 

Club  work 

. 7 

6.9 

5 

4.6 

3 

3.3 

_ 

15 

4.7 

5 

Sunday  school  

. 8 

7.9 

8 

7.5 

7 

7.7 

2 

9.1 

25 

7.8 

6 

Manual  work  

. 1 

1.0 

4 

3.7 

2 

2.2 

2 

9.1 

9 

2.8 

7 

Non-religious  work  44 

43.1 

37 

34.5 

16 

17.6 

2 

9.1 

99 

30.7 

8 

Total  per  cent,  of 

Each  class  

.102 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

91 

100.0 

22  100.0 

322 

100.0 

=Tlie  data  were 

derived  from  a 

random 

sampling  of 

1,776 

students’ 

data 

blanks.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  blanks,  24  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were 
studied,  of  which  109,  or  25  per  cent,  offered  no  data  at  this  point. 
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These  figures  give  no  indication  that  the  policy  of  restricting  Juniors 
from  preaching  is  carried  out  as  a general  practice,  since  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  Junior  students  would  not  as  a rule  be  in  a position  to  secure 
preaching  appointments  and  would  therefore  naturally  have  a smaller 
percentage  of  such  positions.  The  large  number  of  Juniors  actually 
serving  as  pastors  shows  that  the  students  secure  such  positions  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  find  places  and  perhaps  as  well  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  practical  experience,  rather  than  on  any  policy  of  the  semi- 
nary to  grade  field  work  according  to  student  advancement  in  profes- 
sional courses.  The  problem  of  coordinating  field  work  and  curricular 
courses  with  the  degree  of  the  student’s  experience  and  ability  in  religious 
leadership  is  later  discussed  in  this  study. 

Financial  Needs  of  Students 

The  money  factor  in  outside  work  was  considered  in  detail  in  another 
study.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  since  outside  work  is  the  major 
source  of  self-support,  the  actual  money  needs  of  a student  constitute  no 
small  factor  in  determining  the  type  of  work  he  does.  The  conflict  be- 
tween financial  and  educational  needs  is  often  very  serious;  and  all  too 
frequently,  as  will  be  noted  later,  the  outcome  is  dictated  by  economic 
necessity.  It  was  in  the  effort  in  some  measure  at  least  to  guard  the  stu- 
dent against  this  extensive  and  even  dangerous  waste  of  educational  op- 
portunity, rather  than  in  the  effort  to  apply  newer  educational  theories 
to  theological  training,  that  field  work,  properly  so-called,  had  its  in- 
ception. 

Educational  Needs  of  Students 

Chapter  III  of  this  study  deals  with  the  efforts  of  certain  seminaries 
to  make  field  work  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  theological  educa- 
tion, and  discusses  the  relation  of  the  educational  needs  of  students  to 
their  field  work;  but  the  issue,  as  it  affects  outside  work  not  under  the 
educational  control  of  the  seminaries,  is  directly  related  to  any  effort  to 
appraise  the  educational  significance  of  such  work. 

Educational  Values  in  Various  Types  of  Outside  Work 

Early  in  this  study,  as  a guide  to  the  reader’s  thinking  upon  the  data 
following  it,  an  analysis  was  offered  of  the  factors  that  might  combine  to 
make  outside  work  of  the  sort  entirely  uncontrolled  by  seminary  authori- 
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ties,  of  some  educational  value  to  students.  In  brief,  these  factors  are: 
(a)  the  extent  to  which  outside  work  is  similar  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
ister; (b)  the  extent  to  which  it  is  suited  to  the  student’s  abilities;  (c) 
the  extent  to  which  other  more  experienced  workers  on  the  field  share 
their  insights  with  the  students;  and  (d)  the  extent  to  which  the  work 
happens  to  be  paralleled  by  seminary  courses. 

On  certain  of  these  factors  the  data  bear  very  directly.  But  before 
considering  them  in  turn,  it  would  be  well  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  amount  of  outside  work  uncontrolled  by  the  seminaries  in  the 
interests  of  education.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  fifteen  semi- 
naries which  consider  outside  work  as  primarily  a matter  of  self-support 
do  not  greatly  concern  themselves  with  its  educational  significance.  And 
in  all  probability  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  eleven  seminaries  (a  num- 
ber of  which  may  be  included  in  the  fifteen  just  mentioned)  that  place 
no  restrictions  on  the  outside  work  of  students.  A careful  study  of  all 
data  bearing  on  this  point,  together  with  the  impressions  gained  by  the 
investigator  in  his  visits  to  thirty-eight  seminaries,  lead  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  fully  three-quarters  of  the  outside  work  of  seminary  stu- 
dents is  in  no  definite  or  effective  way  so  controlled  by  seminary  authori- 
ties as  to  enhance  its  intrinsic  educational  significance. 

The  educational  values  inherent  in  this  work  must  not  be  ignored 
however.  Data  show  that  three-fourths  of  all  seminary  students  engage 
in  some  form  of  outside  work,  and  that  50  per  cent,  of  them  average 
eighteen  hours  or  more  a week  at  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  work  is 
similar  to,  or  consists  in,  the  practice  of  tasks  in  which  the  minister 
engages  may  be  estimated  from  the  facts  above  presented,  namely,  that 
about  15  per  cent,  are  acting  as  pastors,  about  7 per  cent,  as  assistant 
pastors,  10  per  cent,  as  Sunday-school  teachers  and  directors  of  religious 
education,  and  about  4.5  per  cent,  as  club  leaders.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  pastors  spend  more  time  at  their  work,  on  the  average,  than  do 
any  of  the  others.  Although  the  leadership  of  clubs  and  Sunday-school 
classes  and  the  directing  of  religious  education  are  not  specifically  min- 
isterial tasks  in  most  churches,  they  are  tasks  which  the  minister  must 
thoroughly  understand;  and,  as  is  later  and  more  fully  stated,  they  do 
involve  abilities  and  practices  on  a small  scale  closely  resembling  the 
larger  tasks  of  religious  leadership  confronting  every  minister.  Exclud- 
ing altogether  the  31  per  cent,  of  the  total  group  of  working  students 
who  are  engaged  in  wholly  secular  tasks  (and  this  exclusion  might  well 
be  debated),  the  remaining  activities  surely  constitute  an  educational 
asset  if  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  similarity  to  the  ministerial  calling. 
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A special  analysis  was  made  of  eighty-four  replies  from  ministers  in 
and  around  New  York  who  employ  students  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  They  were  asked  to  estimate  the  relative  educational  values 
of  the  different  types  of  experiences  which  students  in  their  employment 
were  receiving.  The  twenty-three  items  of  experience  arranged  in  order 
of  their  educational  values  according  to  the  combined  judgment  of  eighty- 
four  ministers  are  as  follows:  (1  preaching  in  church;  (2)  offering 
prayer  in  church;  (3)  reading  scripture  in  church,  (4)  taking  part,  or 
leading,  in  discussion;  (5)  speaking  before  church  groups;  (6)  going 
after  new  members;  (7)  calling  on  homes  of  members  of  groups;  (8) 
conferring  with  pastor;  (9  occupying  pulpit  with  pastor;  (10)  teaching 
Sunday-school  classes;  (11)  organizing  teaching  staff;  (12)  conducting 
teachers’  meetings;  (13)  conducting  week-day  school  of  religion;  (14) 
meeting  with  the  church  staff;  (15)  attending  group  business  meetings; 
(16)  calling  on  or  conferring  with  teachers;  (17)  taking  part  in  socials; 
(18)  bringing  in  outside  speakers;  (19)  supervising  dances;  (20)  lead- 
ing hikes  and  outings;  (21)  coaching  basketball,  leading  indoor  group 
games;  (22)  leading  room  games;  (23)  teaching  handcraft. 

Concerning  the  other  three  factors  suggested  as  helping  to  determine 
the  intrinsic  educational  worth  of  student  work  outside  the  curriculum, 
not  so  much  is  known.  Beyond  question,  abilities  and  previous  experi- 
ence have  much  to  do  with  the  kinds  of  work  students  secure.  And  yet, 
no  doubt,  it  is  too  often  true  that  students  attempt,  to  their  own  and 
others’  detriment,  tasks  for  which  they  are  personally  unfitted  and  educa- 
tionally unprepared.  Likewise  they  often  remain  overlong  at  tasks  they 
have  thoroughly  mastered,  and  which  therefore  are  of  little  help  to  their 
professional  advancement.  As  to  the  frequency  of  the  happy  circum- 
stance of  being  associated  with  wise  and  experienced  and  considerate 
ministers  and  leaders,  no  estimate  can  be  offered.  Certainly  there  are 
many  students  who  owe  as  much  to  the  influence  of  such  individuals  as 
they  owe  to  their  seminary  professors.  And  although  there  are  not  a 
few  instances  of  thoughtlessness  and  disregard  of  students’  needs  on  the 
part  of  busy  pastors,  this  study  has  revealed  with  clarity  that  ministers 
and  their  associates  in  the  work  of  the  church  are  making,  through  their 
personal  friendliness  to  seminary  students,  a very  large  contribution  to 
education. 

The  extent  to  which  field  problems  happen  to  find  solution  in  class- 
room courses  where  there  is  no  effort  to  develop  a relationship  between 
outside  activity  and  curriculum,  of  course  cannot  be  guessed.  That  must 
depend,  to  a large  degree,  upon  the  content  of  theological  education  as 
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conceived  in  each  seminary  and  upon  the  teaching  methods  employed.  A 
study  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  curriculum  would  seem  to  indicate 
a considerable  degree  of  failure  to  provide,  without  the  forethought  in- 
volved in  building  a series  of  courses  around  field  work,  any  really  ade- 
quate connection  between  field  problems  and  seminary  lectures. 

This  chapter  may  well  be  concluded  with  a re-emphasis  upon  the 
educational  significance  of  student  work  outside  the  classroom,  a signifi- 
cance both  actual  and  potential.  A major  factor  in  the  advance  of 
theological  education  will  be  the  degree  to  which  the  seminaries  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  go  toward  a full  realization  of  the  now  largely  potential 
worth  of  this  student  work,  through  progressive  efforts  to  integrate  it 
with  the  subject-matter  of  theological  education.  It  is  with  the  efforts 
already  made  in  that  direction  that  the  next  chapter  deals. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FIELD  WORK  UNDER  SEMINARY  CONTROL 


“The  minister,  whose  watchword  is  the  renovation 
of  society,  must  learn  the  lesson  which  the  social 
phenomena  have  to  teach  him.”1 

— Francis  Brown 

It  is  the  function  of  this  section  to  deal  with  that  smaller  but  vastly 
more  significant  part  of  student  activities  which  is  definitely  controlled 
to  educational  ends.  As  earlier  reported,  it  was  found  that, — of  sixty- 
eight  seminaries,  twenty-one  regard  the  outside  work  of  students  as  pri- 
marily a matter  of  education;  twenty-eight  regard  it  as  a matter  both  of 
education  and  of  self-support ; and  fifteen  as  primarily  a matter  of  self- 
support.  Therefore,  it  is  with  the  forty-nine  seminaries  that  consider  this 
work  of  educational  significance  that  this  section  must  largely  deal. 
Types  of  field  work  as  found  in  operation  in  certain  of  the  seminaries 
are  first  presented.  Then  follows  a statistical  and  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  functional  elements  of  the  field  work  plan  and  its  administration. 
The  concluding  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  a formulation  of  the  principles 
and  the  problems  found  to  be  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  more  fully 
developed  departments  of  field  work,  and  to  a statement  of  the  steps  by 
which  these  principles  may  progressively  be  put  into  more  extensive 
operation  in  the  seminaries. 

Types  of  Field  Work 

Student  field  work  experiences  are  so  varied  as  to  make  impossible 
their  statistical  treatment.  In  the  following  paragraphs  a descriptive 
analysis  is  attempted.  This  of  necessity  includes  reference  to  the  types 
of  control  exercised  by  different  seminaries  over  this  field,  since  this 
control  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  itself.  Although  this  somewhat 
anticipates  the  later  consideration  of  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  field  work,  and  its  later  integration  with  the  curriculum  it  has  the 

1— Columbia  University  Quarterly— January,  1910— XII  No.  3 
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advantage  of  providing  concrete  illustrations  of  the  situations  on  which 
these  more  generalized  descriptions  are  based. 

The  many  student  activities  listed  as  field  work  have  been  classified 
under  three  main  divisions,  as  follows:  A.  Activities  in  which  the  student 
bears  the  primary  responsibility  for  a given  field  of  service.  These  in- 
clude: (1)  serving  as  student  pastor;  (2)  acting  as  director  of  religious 
education;  and  (3)  taking  a summer  pastorate.  B.  Activities  in  which 
the  student  works  under  the  direction  of  some  one  else.  These  include: 
(1)  leading  Sunday-school  classes  and  clubs;  (2)  assisting  the  pastor; 
(3)  serving  as  a student  social  worker;  and  (4)  preaching  occasionally. 
C.  Activities  of  observation  and  investigation.  These  include:  (1)  taking 
field  trips;  and  (2)  engaging  in  research. 

Activities  in  Which  the  Student  Bears  Primary  Responsibility 

Serving  as  Student  Pastor 

By  far  the  most  commonly  accepted  form  of  outside  work  is  that  of 
student  pastor.  While  a student  may  receive  valuable  experience  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  his  future  vocation  through  teaching  of  church-school 
classes  and  leadership  of  boys’  clubs,  it  is  the  pastorate  that  offers  him 
the  full  range  of  responsibilities  which  will  later  be  met  in  his  vocation. 

The  Yale  Divinity  School  reports  eighty-six  churches  of  seven  de- 
nominations served  by  seminary  students  during  the  year  1929-30.  The 
report  of  the  director  of  field  work  for  that  year  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  services  rendered  by  these  students.  It  shows  appreciation  of  the 
problems  which  students  meet,  and  reveals  an  interest  in  the  development 
of  their  work  which  is  as  intimate  and  sympathetic  as  that  of  any  de- 
nominational secretary  or  district  superintendent.  Seven  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  field  work  as  developed  at  Yale  Divinity  School  are  here 
offered  in  summary  form. 

(a)  The  placement  of  students  is  carefully  guided  by  the  depart- 
ment of  field  work  so  that  in  so  far  as  possible  men  may  be  sent  to 
churches  they  are  best  able  to  serve.  Such  placement  is  usually  preceded 
by  conferences  between  the  dirctor  of  field  work  and  the  pulpit  supply 
committee,  as  well  as  conferences  between  the  director  and  the  candidate. 
Thus  it  becomes  possible  to  make  clear  to  the  church  what  kind  of  ser- 
vice may  be  expected  from  a student  and  form  the  department  of  field 
work,  as  well  as  to  interpret  to  the  student  what  is  expected  of  him  as 
he  ministers  to  the  church  that  extends  a call  to  him. 
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(b)  The  curriculum  of  the  Divinity  School  takes  definite  account 
of  the  fact  that  these  students  are  serving  as  pastors  of  churches. 
Courses  offered  in  preaching  and  the  care  of  a parish,  in  religious  edu- 
cation, in  town  and  country  methods,  and  in  various  other  aspects  of 
work  in  the  local  parish,  root  back  directly  into  the  work  the  men  are 
doing  in  their  parishes.  In  these  courses  visits  to  churches  are  included, 
and  investigations  are  made  of  typical  parishes  in  which  more  progressive 
methods  are  being  used.  In  addition  to  these  regular  courses,  a general 
practicum  is  offered  as  a required  course  for  all  men  doing  field  work 
based  on  the  problems  and  needs  which  these  men  are  facing,  and  con- 
ducted by  a committee  of  the  faculty  representing  various  phases  of 
church  work. 

(c)  A system  of  visitation  of  students  on  their  fields  is  maintained 
through  the  department  of  field  work  and  shared  in  by  every  member  of 
the  faculty.  Each  member  of  the  faculty  holds  himself  ready  to  make 
six  supervisory  visits  each  year,  arrangements  for  such  visits  being  made 
through  the  department  of  field  work.  Through  such  visits  the  members 
of  the  faculty  become  better  acquainted  with  the  place  in  which  the  stu- 
dent works,  and  the  type  of  work  he  is  doing.  A visit  is  always  followed 
by  a conference  between  visitor  and  student;  and  often  this  leads  to 
subsequent  conferences  which  become  an  important  factor  in  the  student’s 
education. 

(d)  Since  the  student  pastorate  involves  the  expenditure  of  a reas- 
onably large  portion  of  the  student’s  time  if  his  work  is  to  be  well  done, 
provision  has  been  made  for  extending  by  one  year  the  time  a student 
holding  such  a pastorate  must  spend  in  the  seminary.  The  gain  to  the 
student  in  added  training  through  this  practical  experience  is  considered 
well  worth  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  year. 

(e)  Cooperation  is  sought  between  the  denominational  officials  and 
the  students  working  in  the  churches.  This  is  accomplished  through  hav- 
ing denominational  leaders  meet  groups  of  students  working  in  the 
churches  of  their  denomination,  as  well  as  through  establishing  personal 
contacts  between  students  and  the  denominational  office.  No  matter  what 
the  denomination  of  the  student  may  be,  it  is  impressed  upon  him  that 
while  he  is  serving  in  a Congregational,  or  a Baptist,  or  a Methodist 
church,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a pastor  of 
the  denomination  which  he  is  serving. 

(f)  A file  of  permanent  records  for  each  parish  is  being  developed 
in  the  department  of  field  work.  This  is  a means  of  overcoming  one  of 
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the  weaknesses  of  the  student  pastorate,  that  of  the  short  term  of  service. 
Through  carefully  filed  information  gathered  in  conjuction  with  contin- 
uous supervision  and  a well-developed  plan  for  organizing  the  records  of 
the  church  in  preparation  to  pass  them  on  to  a succesor,  the  change  of  a 
student  pastorate  from  one  student  to  another  is  made  with  a minimum  of 
interruption  of  the  program  of  work,  and  each  student  is  enabled  to 
organize  his  work,  not  primarily  in  terms  of  his  own  personality,  but 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  community. 

(g)  A close  cooperation  has  been  worked  out  between  the  depart- 
ment of  field  work  and  the  Yale  representative  on  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
seminary Commission  for  the  Training  for  the  Rural  Ministry.  By  this 
plan,  this  member  of  the  Interseminary  Commission  becomes  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  field  work,  and  the  entire  resources  of 
the  Interseminary  Commission  are  made  available  for  supervisory  work 
for  the  students  serving  rural  parishes. 

The  Interseminary  Commission  for  the  Training  for  the  Rural  Min- 
istry was  recently  organized  through  the  cooperation  of  five  seminaries 
in  New  England.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  four  well-known 
authorities  on  the  rural  church.  Prfossor  Malcolm  Dana  is  directing  the 
work  at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and 
his  work  is  reflected  in  the  program  described.  Professor  Charles  M. 
McConnell,  who  directs  the  work  at  Boston  University  and  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  outlines  a program  calling  for  (13)  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  program  of  work  carried  on  bjr  student  pastors  enrolled  in 
town  and  country  church  courses;  (2)  conference  with  the  instructor  in 
his  office  and  on  charges;  and  (3)  visitation  of  town  and  country 
churches  by  the  instructor. 

The  director  of  field  work  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  reports 
in  a personal  letter  the  plan  there  in  operation.  He  writes:  “You  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  classroom  work  is  done  on  a schedule  of  four 
days  a week,  leaving  both  Monday  and  Saturday  at  the  disposal  of  all 
graduate  students.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  free  Monday  to  run 
a number  of  ‘seminars  on  wheels.’  This  means  that  we  go  out  into  a 
region  where  from  six  to  ten  student  ministers,  along  with  three  or  four 
full-time  men  and  a headquarters  man  or  two,  may  spend  the  whole  day 
and  evening  on  the  actual  fields.  We  usually  divide  the  time  between  two 
or  three  contiguous  fields  and  thus  have  time,  aside  from  going  about  the 
community  visiting  schools,  churches,  cooperative  stores,  dairy  farms, 
etc.,  to  spend  about  two  hours  in  discussion  and  in  the  presentation  of 
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many  studies.  After  one  or  two  more  of  such  efforts,  we  may  pull  our 
observation  together  and  make  some  evalutions  of  them.” 

President  G.  Ames  Montgomery,  formerly  of  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, reports  the  plan  there  carried  out,  in  which  students  were  placed  in 
churches  for  a period  of  ten  weeks,  and  then  brought  back  to  the  seminary 
for  a ten-week  period,  while  other  students  went  to  the  churches  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  plan  as  developed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  The  students  were  assigned  to  positions  in  pairs,  alternates,  each 
serving  a period  of  ten  weeks.  (2)  The  classes  at  the  seminary  were  con- 
ducted in  ten-week  units  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  seminary  year.  One 
section  of  the  student  body  carried  courses  for  ten  weeks,  while  the 
other  section  worked  on  the  field.  The  two  were  then  interchanged,  the 
second  section  covering  the  same  ground  in  class  which  the  first  had 
covered,  while  the  first  occupied  the  vacated  fields.  (3)  The  men  were 
located  in  churches  that  cooperated  by  paying  part  of  their  remuneration 
— a half  was  suggested,  although  not  all  the  churches  were  able  to  con- 
tribute so  much.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
provided  $150  for  each  student.  (4)  Students  were  guaranteed  a total 
of  $650  each  year  for  their  services.  (5)  Individual  help  was  given  to 
the  men  on  the  field  so  that  there  was  counsel  and  supervision  within  the 
ten-week  period  they  were  at  work.  (6)  Those  who  undertook  the  ex- 
periment frankly  said  that  the  trial  period  was  too  short  to  offer  any 
definite  conclusions;  yet  they  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained,  feeling  that  these  bore  out  their  theories  and  proved  that  the 
plan  was  educationally  sound.  President  Montgomery,  in  his  report, 
agrees  with  this  judgment  and  notes,  as  well,  certain  very  real  difficulties 
that  were  encountered.  He  writes: 

“My  personal  conviction  as  I studied  these  men  both  as  over-seers 
and  as  student  assistants,  confirmed  my  previous  judgment  that  this 
plan  was  a valuable  adventure  in  religious  education.  There  were  cer- 
tain difficulties  we  had  to  face.  First  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  churches 
to  provide  for  student  assistance  when  they  were  making  up  their  bud- 
gets. They  were  unfriendly  to  the  payment  of  students  for  what  they 
consider  to  be  a sort  of  practice  work.  When  we  provided  the  resources 
they  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  helpers.  A second  difficulty  arises  in 
the  frequent  inability  of  pastors  to  use  helpers  satisfactorily.  The  third 
difficulty  is  lack  of  endowments  to  sustain  the  work.” 

The  following  description  of  supervised  field  work  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology  has  been  furnished  by  Professor  Linfield: 
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"In  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  any  student  who  takes 
the  pastorate  of  a church  is  required  to  put  his  church  work  under  su- 
pervision. He  must  register  for  it  just  as  for  any  other  course.  The 
credit  given  is  two  hours  each  year  or  one  semester  hour. 

“The  supervision  is  primarily  of  the  pastor  and  not  the  church  or 
institution  where  he  is  employed.  Formerly  many  attempts  were  made  of 
a cooperative  sort  with  the  local  church  officials.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, we  have  found  that  we  can  do  better  work  by  concentrating  upon 
the  pastor  and  his  approach  to  the  work  of  his  parish.  His  registration 
in  supervised  field  work  carries  with  it  required  class  attendance  weekly. 
In  this  class  the  actual  problems  of  the  parish  are  discussed.  The  class 
is  frequently  divided  into  two  sections,  first-year  men  meeting  in  one 
and  the  upper  classmen  in  the  other. 

“The  month  of  October  each  year  is  given  over  to  building  of  the 
pastor’s  program  for  the  year.  All  lectures  in  the  class  bear  upon  the 
construction  of  this  program.  The  program  must  be  departmentalized 
rather  than  made  to  follow  the  calendar;  that  is,  all  religious  Education- 
al work  of  the  parish  must  be  organized  under  that  head.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  department  as  follows:  Preaching  Program,  Evangelism, 
Organization,  New  Features-Publicity,  etc.,  Social  and  Recreational  Ac- 
tivities, Community  Service  and  Personal  Contacts.  No  ready-made  pro- 
gram is  suggested  in  any  case.  The  student  must  make  a study  of  his 
church  and  parish,  and  if  necessary  put  on  a survey,  and  upon  the  actual 
facts  discovered  his  progrm  must  be  based.  We  insist  that  the  program 
shall  be  a working  program  with  practical  objectives  rather  than  theo- 
retical. 

“Beginning  with  the  month  of  November,  monthly  reports  are  re- 
quired from  each  student  pastor  made  upon  the  blank  designed  for  the 
purpose.  These  monthly  reports  are  to  show  the  supervisor  whether  or 
not  the  man  is  faithfully  following  his  program.  Also  it  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  his  preaching  is  repetition  or  borrowed  from  his  class 
work.  These  programs  and  reports  are  filed  for  the  use  of  the  future 
successors  of  the  present  student  pastor. 

“Visits  of  the  supervising  professors  to  the  student  charges  are  now 
reduced  to  a minimum.  The  professor  goes  only  when  there  is  a special 
occasion  or  where  there  is  opportunity  for  some  definite  service  either 
to  the  pastor  or  to  the  church.  We  have  found  that  a sermon  preached  in 
the  presence  of  the  professor  is  not  a true  criterion  of  the  man’s  ability. 
Seeing  a professor  in  the  audience  creates  a strain  which  makes  both  the 
sermon  and  its  delivery  unnatural.  His  presence  also  sometimes  irritates 
not  only  the  preacher  but  the  church  people.  In  the  place  of  this  visita- 
tion we  now  have  a system  by  which  we  list  three  consultants  in  each 
church  with  whom  we  correspond  throughout  the  year.  From  the  re- 
turns we  classify  and  tabulate  the  criticisms  and  commendations  for  the 
class  as  a whole.  Where,  however,  individual  defects  are  mentioned,  the 
professor  deals  with  the  student  individually  and  privately.  This  latter 
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method  is  working  splendidly  with  as  at  the  present  time,  and  we  feel  is 
much  more  fruitful  to  the  School  than  the  earlier  method. 

“In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  student  pastors,  we  have  also  in 
our  School  at  the  present  time  a method  by  which  we  employ  the  men 
who  are  not  regularly  engaged  in  church  work  on  Sundays.  We  organize 
all  such  men  into  Gospel  Teams  of  five  men  on  a team.  The  teams  are 
balanced  as  to  talent,  so  that  there  are  two  at  least  who  can  sing  or  direct 
the  singing  and  two  who  are  good  speakers.  The  teams  are  assigned  to 
a church  for  four  consecutive  Sunday  evenings,  that  is,  staying  long 
enough  to  get  a definite  program  across.  This  program  is  decided  upon 
before  the  team  begins  its  work  by  a conference  of  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  team  captain  and  faculty  supervisor.  The  church  receiving 
the  service  takes  care  of  the  traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  team. 
This  year  we  have  twelve  teams  made  up  of  sixty  of  our  students.  We 
have  more  applications  every  year  from  churches  around  Boston  than  we 
can  fill.  This  work  is  very  popular  now,  not  only  in  the  churches,  but 
in  our  own  student  body.  Every  man  not  otherwise  employed  is  glad  to 
serve  through  the  three  months  from  the  first  of  January  to  Easter.  For 
this  work  he  gets  one  semester  hour’s  credit.  We  feel  here  at  the  School 
that  this  particular  work  is  of  very  real  value  as  it  keeps  the  students 
contented  and  thus  ministers  to  the  morale  of  the  School.  It  also  gives 
the  students  a chance  to  expres  themselves  outside  of  the  regular  practice 
preaching  of  the  department  of  Homiletics  and  also  makes  them  feel 
that  they  are  contributing  something  worthwhile  to  the  life  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  go.  It  helps  the  average  student  who  has  had 
no  platform  experience  to  find  himself  and  to  develop  confidence.” 

Acting  as  Director  of  Religious  Education 

The  director  of  religious  education  may  appeal  under  quite  as  many 
titles  as  there  are  ideas  concerning  the  functions  of  this  office.  Some- 
times he  is  the  minister  of  education  or  the  assistant  who  gives  his  at- 
tention to  the  young  people,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  week-day  school, 
and  who  is  distinguished  from  the  assistant  pastor  by  his  specialized 
interest  in  the  educational  activities  of  the  church.  He  is  often  employed 
to  direct  the  activities  of  the  parish  house.  As  long  as  the  church  was 
an  auditorium  with  a basement  for  the  Sunday  school,  a minister,  some- 
times with  an  assistant  occasionally  on  part-time,  represented  the  church 
staff.  With  the  increase  of  church  equipment,  the  director  of  religious 
education  has  become  neccessary.  It  is  quite  common  for  students  in 
religious  education  to  carry  field  work,  supervised  by  the  department  of 
religious  education.  The  problems  of  the  Sunday-school  class,  of  the 
department,  of  the  whole  school  or  church  are  brought  to  the  class  and 
are  made  the  subject-matter  upon  which  the  class  works.  Often  the  class 
is  broken  up  into  small  units,  organized  about  the  special  problems  of  the 
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students.  In  some  seminaries,  the  department  of  religious  education  re- 
quires such  field  experience,  and  gives  academic  credit  for  field  work 
satisfactorily  conducted. 

Taking  a Summer  Pastorate 

The  summer  pastorate  has  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  training  of 
students  in  at  least  two  seminaries.  The  professor  of  practical  theology 
at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  assigns  students  to  parishes, 
visits  each  student  at  least  once,  and  secures  from  each  reports  of  prog- 
ress and  a final  report  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  courses  through 
the  following  year,  the  experience  of  the  summer  provide  illustrations 
and  problems  for  class  discussions. 

An  interesting  program  of  summer  field  service  has  been  developed 
througli  the  benefactions  of  the  late  James  B.  Duke  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Duke  endowment  is  directed  by  a committee  of  which  Professor  J. 
M.  Ormond,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Religion  of  Duke 
University,  is  secretary.  Students  make  application  through  the  office 
of  the  Registrar  for  an  appointment  on  that  foundation.  When  the  ap- 
pointments are  made,  the  students  prepare  for  this  summer  service  during 
the  spring  semester  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ormond. 

“Some  of  the  students  are  assigned  to  evangelistic  work,  some  to 
training-school  work,  and  others  are  appointed  as  assistant  pastors.  When 
these  students  arrive  on  the  field,  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  local 
pastors  or,  in  the  ease  of  evangelistic  workers,  under  the  guidance  of 
presiding  elders.  The  students  who  teach  Cokesbury  Training  Courses 
are  guided  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Sunday-school  boards.  If  a student 
should  fail  in  any  of  this  work,  he  is  at  once  reported  to  Professor  Or- 
mond and  investigation  is  made.  . . . During  the  fall  semester  Professor 
Ormond  attempts,  in  his  seminar,  to  gather  up  the  conclusions  of  the 
work  of  the  summer.”  2 

One  of  the  presiding  elders  writes: 

“So  far,  the  arrangement  has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  students 
have  made  high  grades  in  their  courses  and  have  done  excellent  work 
upon  the  charges.  The  people  in  the  congregation  express  themselves 
as  well  pleased  with  the  service  rendered.  Of  course,  this  entails  con- 
stant supervision  and  counsel  upon  the  presiding  elder.  But  I feel  sure 
that  these  young  men  will  develop  into  strong  preachers  and  pastors  and 
the  church  will  benefit  thereby.”  3 

2 From  a letter  from  Paul  N.  Garber,  Registrar,  School  of  Religion,  Duke  University. 

3 This  report  from  the  presiding  elder  'is  not  fully  characteristic  of  the  relation  be- 
tween church  officials  and  seminary  staff.  In  several  instances  evidence  of  friction  was 
apparent. 
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The  Interseminary  Commission  for  Training  for  the  Rural  Ministry 
also  uses  the  summer  pastorates  to  this  end.  A director  of  field  work, 
together  with  a colleague,  visited  the  students  in  their  parishes  in  the 
summer  of  1930.  Both  men  were  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of 
supervising  such  work  and  so  increasing  the  educational  significance  of 
these  summer  services. 

Activities  in  Which  Student  Works  under  Direction  of  Some  One  Else 

Leading  Sunday  School  Classes  and  Clubs 

Participation  in  the  work  of  churches  and  of  institutions  concerned 
with  social  welfare  constitutes  another  type  of  student  activity.  Many 
students  who  are  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  responsilibities  of  leadership 
are  introduced  through  mission  trips  to  the  teaching  of  Sunday-school 
classes  and  the  leading  of  clubs.  Mission  trips  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  usually  under  the  direction  of  the  dean. 
The  students  conduct  the  entire  service,  reading  liturgy,  offering  prayers, 
preaching  and  conducting  personal  interviews.  This  plan  is  advantageous 
in  giving  students  the  experience  of  leading  services ; and  offers  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  an  opportunity  to  guide  the  students.  Students  may 
be  assigned  work  according  to  their  experience  and  ability.  The  weak- 
ness of  such  a plan  lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that  the  situations  confronted 
are  not  always  typical  of  the  program  of  the  church  and  do  not  therefore 
give  a normal  experience  in  church  leadership ; second,  in  that  such  out- 
ings do  not  come  often  enough  to  provide  the  amount  of  experience 
students  desire;  and,  third,  in  that  the  plan  does  not  offer  students  a 
continuing  experience  with  a single  group  or  institution. 

At  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
missions  are  regularly  conducted  by  students  under  faculty  supervision. 
Since  these  are  regular  appointments  and  the  responsibilities  are  assigned 
so  as  to  give  the  older  students  greater  responsibilities,  the  plan  seems 
to  offer  more  in  the  way  of  educational  usefulness. 

Every  student  is  provided  with  some  practical  experience  at  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  Entering  students  are  placed  in 
charge  of  Sunday-chool  classes  in  the  churches,  where  they  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  religious  education.  As  there  are  no 
elective  courses  and  the  total  enrolment  of  the  seminary  is  not  over 
thirty-five,  it  is  possible  for  the  professor  to  keep  intimately  in  touch 
with  the  work. 
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Although  limited  by  the  inability  to  secure  more  than  a few  student 
pastorates  each  year,  the  program  of  field  work  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City  is,  from  an  educational  viewpoint,  highly 
developed.  It  consists  largely  of  the  leadership  of  Sunday-school  classes 
and  clubs,  and  is  directly  related  to  a curriculum  course  for  which 
academic  credit  is  given.  This  plan  of  relating  field  work  and  class 
work  has  been  carried  on  through  a period  of  thirteen  years  of  critical 
study,  in  which  the  staff  and  students  have  cooperated  in  shaping  the 
course. 

Professor  Swift,  the  Field  Work  Director,  has  summarized  the  “ex- 
periment ...  to  provide  laboratory  experience  to  students  in  training 
for  the  Christian  ministry”  as  follows: 

“Its  significant  and  distinct  aspects  are:  (1)  the  careful  selection 
of  fields  of  student  activities  and  the  control  of  the  nature  of  their  work 
(this  involves  as  a rule  the  leadership  of  a single  group  of  boys  or  girls 
or  young  people,  with  whom  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  on  an 
average  of  eight  hours  a week  in  a variety  of  contacts,  formal  and  in- 
formal) ; (2)  the  supervision  on  the  field  of  the  work  of  the  students  by 
a staff  of  supervisors  specialized  in  this  type  of  activity;  (3)  the  con- 
sideration in  the  classroom  here  each  week  of  the  problems  encountered 
on  the  field,  involving  as  w'ell  lectures  upon  various  background  ma- 
terial, such  as  housing,  public  education,  street  life,  and  the  like,  upon 
the  psychology  of  character,  and  practice  in  acquiring  certain  skills  such 
as  the  leadership  of  game  periods,  the  coaching  of  basketball  and  the 
leading  of  groups  in  certain  of  the  handicrafts,  such  as  wood  carving, 
leather  tooling,  and  the  like;  (4)  the  accessibility  at  all  times  of  super- 
visors to  students  desiring  personal  counsel  and  conference  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  field;  (5)  the  payment  of  a field  work  salary  by  the  Semi- 
nary rather  than  by  the  employing  institution — $300  for  the  Seminary 
year,  paid  in  montldy  installments  and  available  to  every  regularly  en- 
rolled student  during  one  year  of  his  Seminary  course.”  (From  corres- 
pondence in  the  files  of  the  Field  Work  Office  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  A memorandum  of  May,  1930). 

He  continues  later  in  the  memorandum: 

“It  is  vitally  important  to  the  adequate  training  of  ministerial  stu- 
dents that  the  outside  work  in  which  they  engage  wdiile  in  the  Seminary 
be  rendered  significant  to  their  training.  Years  of  experimentation  show 
that  this  can  be  done  only  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  the  semi- 
nary must  maintain  some  degree  of  control  over  the  nature  and  range 
of  work  engaged  in  by  the  student;  (2)  the  work  of  the  student  must 
be  studied  at  first  hand  by  the  supervisors  more  skilled  than  the  student 
in  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged;  (3)  the  problems  that  arise  on  the 
field  must  be  discussed  in  the  classroom  and  necessary  information  given 
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by  lectures  or  other  means;  and  (4)  the  student  must  be  permitted  at  any 
time  to  consult  the  supervisors  about  special  problems  of  his  field  as  they 
arise.” 

This  course  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Junior  class.  It  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  secure  for  these  relatively  inexperienced  students  an 
opportunity  to  undertake  a task  that  will  not  prove  too  great  for  them, 
a task  simple  and  concrete  enough  to  make  possible  a measurable  prog- 
ress within  the  seven  months  of  active  work  permitted  by  the  seminary 
year.  Yet  the  type  of  field  work  selected,  the  result  of  many  years  of 
experimentation,  presents  all  the  more  basic  problems  involved  in  the 
ministry.  Like  the  ministry,  club  leadership  of  this  sort  involves  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  organization  and  guidance  of  a group,  and  intimate 
personal  contacts  with  the  individuals  who  constitute  it,  through  group 
associations  and  as  well  through  visits  in  the  homes  and  the  sharing  of 
confidences  and  ideals.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  department 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  students,  seeking  to  give  help  when  neces- 
sary, advising,  criticizing  and  encouraging,  but  leaving  the  responsbility 
fully  upon  a students’  shoulders.  The  effect  is  not  alone  to  introduce 
students  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  religious 
leadership,  but,  quite  as  significant,  to  help  them  to  take  the  measure  of 
their  own  adequacy  to  the  task  they  have  chosen  as  a profession.  No 
more  adequate  vocational  test  has  been  devised  than  this  simple  but 
challenging  job  of  group  leadership  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
supervisors. 

The  special  problems  involved  in  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  field  work  of  this  type,  and  the  way  in  which  this  introductory  ex- 
perience is  coordinated  with  more  advanced  field  work  in  other  depart- 
ments of  this  seminary,  are  considered  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

At  the  Yale  Divinity  School  a plan  has  been  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whereby  students  are  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a trained  boys’-club  worker  who  is  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  students,  as  well  as  for  teaching  the  class  in  boys’  work.  In  some 
institutions  this  introductory  experience  is  gained  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  religious  education;  and  the  experiences  in  the  field  are 
made  a part  of  the  curriculum.  Members  of  the  staff  supervise  the  work 
of  the  students,  discuss  their  problems  and  report  on  their  projects,  in 
the  course  of  the  regular  classroom  procedure. 

Assisting  the  Pastor 

In  actual  practice  the  student  working  as  Sunday-school  teacher, 
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meeting  his  class  as  a club  during  the  week,  taking  part  with  them  in 
games  and  outings,  calling  on  individual  members  at  their  homes,  meeting 
with  members  of  the  church  staff  over  the  common  problems  of  the 
church,  and  often  listed  on  the  church  calendar  as  a member  of  the  staff, 
is  not  sharply  distinguished  from  the  student  of  more  experience  who 
serves  as  assistant  pastor.  The  assitant,  however,  usually  concerns  him- 
self more  with  the  young  people,  is  assigned  a schedule  of  calling,  and 
frequently  has  more  responsibility  in  public  worship  and  other  services 
of  the  church.  Sometimes  his  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  director 
of  religious  education.  But,  in  any  event,  he  is  usually  afforded,  as 
these  others  usually  are  not,  the  opportunity  to  work  beside  the  pastor, 
sharing  certain  of  his  problems  and  profiting  by  the  maturity  of  his 
experience  and  judgment. 

A denominational  mission  society  in  New  York  cooperates  with  one 
seminary  in  providing  salaries  for  six  students  each  year,  placing  each 
student  in  some  church  that  is  understaffed,  and  financially  aided  by 
the  society.  The  students  work  with  the  young  people’s  societies,  super- 
intend the  Sunday-school  or  one  of  its  departments,  or  cooperate  with 
the  officers  already  appointed,  or  assume  responsibility  for  the  whole 
educational  progress,  according  to  the  situation  and  the  ability  of  the 
particular  student.  They  also  frequently  assist  in  the  pulpit,  and  oc- 
casionally are  responsible  for  the  preaching,  special  programs,  pageants, 
dramas,  entertainments,  and  other  events  that  constitute  the  program  of 
the  church. 

From  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  comes  the  report  of  a professor 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  service  rendered  by  three  students 
who  serve  as  assitants  under  his  direction,  while  he  acts  as  pastor  of 
three  different  churchea: 

“During  the  term  they  do  the  lion’s  share  of  the  work,  even  reading 
the  pastoral  mail.  They  become  acquainted  with  the  people  in  their 
homes ; they  call  on  the  sick  and  aged ; they  assist  in  survey  work ; the 
ministerial  students  preach  once  or  twice  on  Sunday,  two  weeks  out  of 
three,  considering  for  themselves  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  and 
organizing  their  own  topics  and  even  their  own  order  of  service.  They 
are  expected  to  undertake  projects  of  their  own  choosing  as  their  talents 
seem  particularly  to  recommend.” 

Another  phase  of  such  student  assistance  is  found  in  summer  em- 
ployment where  students  have  served  as  assistant  pastors  in  large 
parishes.  While  this  type  of  summer  work  must  contribute  greatly  to 
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the  experience  of  students,  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  semi- 
naries toward  relating  it  to  the  seminary  program  of  education. 

In  some  seminaries  students  are  introduced  to  the  problems  of  the 
church  through  what  is  known  as  a clinical  week.  They  are  assigned  to 
churches  where  the  pastors  arrange  to  give  them,  during  a full  week,  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  parish. 
One  report  runs  as  follows: 

“Some  time  during  the  second  semester  of  his  middle  year  and 
during  each  of  the  two  semesters  of  his  senior  year,  each  regular  student 
is  required  to  do  a week  or  more  of  ‘interne  work’  in  the  parish  and 
under  the  direction  of  some  pastor  affiliated  with  our  church  body.  The 
work  includes  the  preaching  of  two  sermons,  pastoral  visits,  teaching  a 
Sunday-school  class,  conducting  various  meetings,  etc.,  as  well  as  obser- 
vation of  the  pastor’s  methods  in  carrying  on  his  work.  Special  blanks 
are  furnished  both  the  pastor  and  the  student  for  reports  to  the  professor 
in  charge  of  this  work;  and  after  the  student  returns,  the  professor  holds 
a conference  with  him  on  the  basis  of  these  reports.  The  arrangement  is 
a new  experiment  inaugurated  only  last  year;  but  we  are  already  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  preparing  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  ministry.  The  student  receives  no  pay  for  this  work. 
Traveling  expenses  are  equalized.’’ 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  student  intensive  ex- 
perience in  the  church  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  pastor. 
While  the  responsibilities  may  be  quite  varied  and  the  close  contact  with 
the  pastors  through  this  period  of  a week  or  more  may  be  very  valuable, 
it  is  obviously  quite  impossible  for  the  students  to  develop  in  that  time 
any  well-matured  program  of  church  work.  But  the  plan  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  thorough-going  in  so  far  as  it  provides  experience  for 
every  student.  Under  the  present  system,  in  most  seminaries,  a few 
students,  often  those  wrho  need  the  experience  least,  receive  adequate 
opportunity  for  church  work,  while  many  graduate  without  having  at  any 
time  assumed  any  of  the  major  responsbilities  of  the  ministry.  The 
haphazard  practice  of  many  seminaries  encourages  inexperienced  students 
to  withdraw  into  what  one  student  described  as  “pure  scholarship,”  while 
others  who  are  more  socially  inclined  push  on  into  more  practical  work. 

Serving  as  a Student  Social  Worker 

Students  in  seminaries  located  in  large  cities  have  opportunity,  not 
only  to  observe  and  participate  in  a wide  variety  of  types  of  religious 
work,  but  also  to  make  contact  with  many  forms  of  social  welfare  work. 
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The  Morgan  Memorial  in  Boston,  known  for  its  well-developed  relief 
program,  uses  seminary  students  in  its  field  service.  A children’s  home 
in  Auburn  has  the  assistance  of  fourteen  students  from  the  school  of 
Religious  Education  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  The  report  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  managers  indicates  how  such  an  institution 
feels  toward  student  assistants: 

“We  feel  that  the  children  were  most  fortunate  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  such  cultured,  high-minded  leaders.  The  personal  contact 
meant  much  for  the  children  as  well  as  the  religious  character  of  the 
instruction  received.  We  sincerely  hope  that  during  the  coming  year 
there  may  be  as  many  students  who  choose  child  welfare  work  as  part 
of  their  work  in  the  S.  R.  E.,  in  order  that  our  home  may  again  receive 
the  benefit.” 

As  a means  of  giving  its  students  careful  training  in  social  work, 
the  Gammon  Theological  Seminary  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  cooperates  with 
the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  which  through  its  staff  introduces 
the  seminary  students  to  the  problems  of  the  various  organizations  for 
social  welfare.  Through  this  practical  field  under  the  direction  of  trained 
social  workers,  students  are  well  equipped  to  cooperate  with  these 
agencies  when  they  become  pastors.  The  Divinity  School  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity offers  students  the  opportunity  of  spending  a year  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  where  they  may  specialize  in  certain  types  of 
religious  service.  These  instances  are  typical  of  what  is  found  in  many 
seminaries. 

William  S.  Keller,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Southern 
Ohio  in  Cincinnati,  has  deevloped  a plan  whereby  a small  group  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  theological  seminaries  may  go  to 
Cincinnati  and  secure  practical  experience  in  the  various  social  agencies 
of  that  city. 

Dr.  Keller’s  philosophy  of  theological  education  is  expressed  as 
follows:  “The  primary  purpose  of  Christian  Education  should  be  to 
create  a new  world,  not  alone  to  hand  on  a religion.”  In  his  observation 
of  the  work  of  the  theological  seminaries  and  of  the  problems  of  the 
seminary  graduate  who  goes  into  the  practical  world  with  “bare  hands, 
and  a few  books  that  mock  him  with  their  apparent  other-worldliness,” 
he  has  arrived  at  some  very  definite  conclusions. 

“In  every  profession  he,  the  seminary  student,  finds  that  ‘doing  it’ 
has  been  the  method  of  ‘learning  it.’  . . . He  sees  that  theological  edu- 
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cation  in  most  instances  has  been  characterized  by  three  years  of  theory. 
He  sees  he  has  received  a laboratory  training  for  ceremonies  and  func- 
tions which  after  all  are  not  his  main  work  and  take  but  a small  part  of 
his  time.  . . . Many  clergy  as  a means  of  escape  go  into  teaching,  some 
bury  themselves  deep  in  mysticism ; some  take  to  fads  in  religion ; while 
others  try  spiritual  healing  because  of  its  supposed  kinship  to  their 
training.  The  far  greater  number  who  do  not  succeed  in  breaking 
through  the  barrier  develop  a mild  melancholia  and  disappointment  from 
which  they  may  not  emerge.  Not  a few  good  men  have  lost  heart  and 
sometimes  quit  in  an  honest  sense  of  futility.  . . There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  ministry  except  for  the  fact  that  we  have  too  frequently  been 
guilty  of  training  men  for  canonicals  rather  than  for  life  work.” 

Acting  upon  his  belief  that  seminary  men  should  know  life  in  some 
of  the  phases  in  which  it  is  seen  by  those  in  clinics,  hospitals,  courts, 
prisons,  etc.,  Dr.  Keller  each  summer  has  distributed  the  students 
throughout  these  institutions  and  provided  for  lectures  that  introduce 
them  to  leaders  in  these  fields  and  inform  them  as  to  accepted  methods 
of  treatment.  The  following  summary  gives  some  indication  of  what 
these  men  experienced  during  the  summer  of  1929: 

“Cooperating  with  thirty-six  Social  Agencies; 

Cincinnati  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 

Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies ; 

Catholic  Charities; 

United  Jewish  Social  Agencies; 

Salvation  Army; 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools  (Problem  Children). 

“Five  Thousand  Individuals— Twelve  hundred 
families  (approximately)  contacted; 

“One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Staff  Meetings — 

Attended  by  one  or  more  men; 

“One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Court  Sessions — 

Attended  by  one  or  more  men. 

“Three  Hundred  and  Ten  Religious  Services  in 
twenty  parishes,  missions  and  institution  in 
the  Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  and  Lexington ; 

Two  Corporate  Communions; 

One  quiet  day  with  meditations.” 

A summary  of  the  group  meetings  includes  lectures  on  the  challenge 
of  the  work,  the  approach  of  case  work  and  social  work,  the  work  of 
various  social  agencies  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  these  problems, 
as  well  as  the  round-table  discussions  and  reports  summarizing  the 
results  of  lectures  and  experiences. 
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Another  movement  carried  on  with  the  same  practical  interest  as 
that  directed  by  Dr.  Keller  is  the  program  of  the  Council  for  the  Clinical 
Training  of  Theological  Students.  For  six  years  Dr.  Anton  Boisen  has 
been  using  theological  students  in  his  work  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Hospital  at  Worcester.  As  a result  of  the  successful  demonstration  of 
this  work  the  Council  was  organized  with  the  following  purpose: 

“An  association  of  ministers,  physicians  and  laymen  devoted  to  the 
task  of  supplementing  the  education  of  theological  students  along  clinical 
lines  by  making  possible  a minimum  of  three  months’  residence  in  hos- 
pitals and  related  institutions. 

‘The  Council’s  object  is  to  bring  students  for  the  ministry  into  touch 
with  people  who  are  in  distress,  by  offering  them  bedside  study  and 
ministration  under  the  supervision  of  trained  pastors  and  physicians.” 

(This  Council  functions  through  lectures,  conferences  and  reading) 
“and  through  the  three  months’  course  now  offered  to  students  at  Wor- 
cester, Pittsburgh,  and  Rhode  Island  Hospitals,  this  course  consisting 
of  hospital  orderly  work,  recreational  and  religious  work,  supervised 
therapy  with  patients  alone  and  in  groups,  and  a seminar  in  clinical 
psychology  and  religion  held  two  evenings  a week  under  a competent 
instructor  and  medical  consultant.” 

Both  this  and  the  Cincinnati  experiment  were  inaugurated  by  men 
outside  the  theological  seminaries,  but  with  the  keenest  desire  for  their 
cooperation.  Dr.  Boisen  has  said: 

“Our  Council  and  Staff  feel  themselves  to  be  supplementing  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  theological  school  and  desire  to  be  used  by 
the  seminaries  as  a part  of  their  own  work.” 

As  compared  with  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  seminaries 
each  year,  the  sixty  students  from  thirty-seven  seminaries  who  partici- 
pated in  these  two  experiments  during  the  summer  of  1931  is  not  large. 
The  great  importance  of  the  movement  lies  in  its  challenge  to  the  phil- 
osophy and  method  of  theological  education,  through  its  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  first-hand  acquaintance  with  that  whole  range  of 
problems  embraced  in  the  task  of  individual  and  social  reconstruction. 
Whether  greater  value  is  to  be  derived  from  experiences  centered  in 
pathological  cases,  or  in  the  problems  of  so-called  normal  individuals; 
that  is,  whether  attention  should  be  centered  on  mental  illnesses  with 
lectures  dealing  chiefly  with  problems  of  abnormal  psychology,  as  is  the 
case  at  Worcester,  or  whether  interest  should  be  distributed  over  a wider 
range  of  social  problems,  as  at  Cincinnati,  remains  to  be  decided.  Cer- 
tainly both  approaches  are  of  very  real  value. 
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Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  who  has  been  for  many  years  an  advocate  of 
this  type  of  theological  training,  lists  the  topics  discussed  in  a course  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as 
follows : 

“Visiting  the  sick;  attendance  upon  the  dying;  consolation  of  the 
bereaved;  advice  as  to  marriage  and  parenthood;  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  of  visiting  the  aged ; sex  problems ; praise  and  blame ; mis- 
fortunes and  the  ways  of  meeting  them ; delinquency  in  children  and 
adults ; our  task  in  personal  relations  with  the  delinquent  and  his  family ; 
the  problem  of  alcoholism ; drug  habits ; the  problem  of  the  neurasthenic 
insanity  and  feeble-mindedness ; the  art  of  conversation  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  gossip;  the  differences  of  men  and  women;  race  traits  and  race 
psychology.” 

Dr.  Cabot  makes  an  urgent  plea  for  the  clinical  training  of  ministers: 

“When  we  urge  a theological  student  to  get  clinical  experience 
outside  his  lecture  rooms  and  his  chapel,  to  visit  the  sick,  the  insane,  the 
prisons  and  the  almshouses,  it  is  not  because  we  want  him  to  practice  his 
theology  where  it  is  most  needed,  but  to  keep  in  personal  contact  with 
individuals  in  trouble. 

“Our  lectures  and  discussions  were  little  more  than  a whet  and  a 
challenge.  We  wanted  to  show  the  intense  religious  interests  of  these 
personal  problems  and  the  crying  need  of  practice  in  meeting  them.  In 
short,  we  wanted  to  urge  upon  them  the  need  of  a clinical  year  as  a part 
of  theological  study.” 

Preaching  Occasionally 

The  policy  of  seminaries  with  respect  to  student  participation  in 
church  leadership  has  been  observed  very  widely.  Many  do  not  allow 
the  students  to  assume  the  full  responsiblities  of  the  pastor,  but  do  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  occasional  preaching  or  serving  as  lay  leader. 
This  service  as  student  preacher,  apart  from  the  service  of  pastor, 
becomes  an  important  item  in  student  experience.  One  seminary  reports 
students  giving  190  sermons  and  lectures  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Such 
opportunities  vary  with  the  location  of  the  seminary.  Those  situated 
nearer  to  rural  communities  seem  to  have  more  such  calls.  In  the  New 
Brunswick  Seminary,  the  department  of  practical  theology  uses  this 
student  supply  service  as  a part  of  the  training  of  the  students,  and 
controls  it  rather  carefully.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  prepare  more 
than  one  new  sermon  a month.  They  are  allowed,  however,  to  repeat 
sermons.  In  other  seminaries,  the  repeating  of  sermons  is  rather  vigor- 
ously opposd.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of 
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repeating  sermons,  there  is  an  important  opportunity  for  student  preach- 
ing experience  through  supply  service.  The  professors  interviewed  on 
this  point  agree  quite  generally  that  preaching  before  a class  is  not  the 
same  as  preaching  before  a congregation,  and  that  the  student  needs 
the  latter  experience. 

Activities  of  Observation  and  Investigation 
Taking  Field  Trips 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  simplest  example  of  field  work  is 
that  of  the  field  trips,  where  students  go  out  to  observe  institutions  or 
types  of  work.  4 

The  most  prominent  piece  of  work  of  this  type  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Reconciliation  Trips.  5 Under  this  organization,  students 
from  one  seminary  made  five  trips  to  New  York  to  study  Jewish  festivals, 
the  living  world  religions,  the  conditions  of  unemployment,  crime  courts 
and  prisons,  radical  labor  headquarters,  and  Negro  Harlem.  Students 
of  another  seminary  visited  outstanding  churches,  institutions,  and  centers 
of  new  religions  (sometimes  called  cults). 

Many  similar  trips  were  led  by  students  working  through  young 
people’s  societies.  A class  in  social  problems  in  one  seminary  just  outside 
New  York  visits  each  year  the  New  York  social  agencies  and  the  mu- 
nicipal lodging  house  where  the  students  sleep  for  a night.  This  class 
also  visits  areas  of  conflict  such  as  strikes  and  lockouts,  attempting  to 
get  from  the  participants  at  first  hand  adequate  explanations  of  the 
issues  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  reconciliation  trips,  there  are  many  other  va- 
vieties.  No  one  seminary  has  reported  a completely  representative  plan 
for  observational  trips.  The  programs,  as  they  are  now  developed,  have 
grown  out  of  the  initiative  of  individual  professors ; and  the  nature  of  the 
trip  depends  upon  the  course  and  the  department  in  which  the  professor 
is  working.  In  one  institution  the  trips,  as  reported,  may  deal  with 
church  building,  equipment  and  services;  in  another  they  may  be  con- 
fined to  educational  programs  and  equipment;  or  the  sociological  em- 

4 Some  may  be  inclined  to  regard  the  case  method  as  a form  of  laboratory  experi- 
ence. As  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  classroom,  it  hardly  falls  within  the  province  of 
this  study  unless  the  cases  grow  out  of  the  field  experiences  of  students.  The  study  of 
classroom  methods  revealed  little  or  no  use  of  the  case  method  in  the  seminaries. 

5 Reconciliation  Trips  is  an  organization  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and 
branches  in  other  cities.  It  was  founded  and  is  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Clarence  V. 
Howell.  Its  aim,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  reconcile  antagonistic  groups  through  contact 
and  shared  experience,  on  the  assumption  that  misunderstanding  is  often  at  the  base 
of  antagonism. 
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phasis  may  reach  beyond  a study  of  sects  and  cults  to  take  in  courts, 
jails,  hospitals,  and  industrial  conditions  and  problems. 

Engaging  in  Research 

Another  contact  with  specialists  is  found  in  the  field  of  research. 
While  some  ministers  have  gone  into  research  as  a full-time  professional 
responsibility,  and  many  of  the  denominations  are  using  executives  whose 
major  responsibility  is  that  of  carrying  on  research  studies  for  their  de- 
nominations, little  provision  has  been  made  for  training  such  leaders. 
There  is,  however,  a growing  interest  in  this  field;  and  provisions  have 
been  made  in  a number  of  the  seminaries  to  give  students  familiarity  with 
the  techniques  used,  so  that  ministers,  as  well  as  board  secretaries,  may 
cooperate  in  an  intelligent  study  of  communities  and  their  institutions. 

Mental  Hygiene 

Two  large  fields  of  research  are  open.  The  first  lies  in  the  religious 
approach  to  problems  of  individual  adjustment  and  mental  health  and 
is  in  some  measure  implied  in  the  activities  just  described.  A careful 
study  of  religious  healing  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Alice  E.  Paulsen.  6 She 
concludes  her  study  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  heal  by  means  of 
religion  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  discovering  the  facts  and 
principles  involved  and  a warning  against  the  ignoring  of  organic  bases 
of  ill  health,  with  the  statement: 

"‘The  medical  problem  is  to  discover  the  underlying  facts  and  prin- 
ciples and  to  inculcate  those  which  are  sound  in  a well-grounded  system 
of  practice  which  will  recognice  the  true  function  of  the  material  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  ills.  Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  confine 
the  practice  of  these  methods  to  those  who  can  be  depended  on  to  use 
them  with  the  unselfish  motives  characteristic  of  the  best  typs  of 
religious  and  medical  practice.” 

As  yet  too  little  is  known  in  this  field  to  make  standardized  practice 
possible.  Nevertheless,  a religious  ministry  to  the  sick  is  a responsibility 
of  every  pastor;  and  research  in  this  field  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to 
the  seminaries,  both  as  an  end  in  itself  and  as  a means  of  training 
students  to  a new  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  this 
aspect  of  religious  service. 


6 “Religious  Healing,”  by  Alice  E.  Paulsen,  Ph.  D.  (Chicago:  American  Medical 
Association,  1926),  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  May 
15,  May  22,  and  May  29,  1926. 
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Surveys 


The  other  field  of  research  which  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  seminaries  is  that  of  the  community  survey.  An  example  of  the 
ways  in  which  such  studies  have  been  conducted  is  found  at  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  where  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Congrega- 
tional Union  has  made  possible  the  study  of  certain  city  and  rural  com- 
munities in  such  a way  as  to  provide  the  Congregational  Union  with 
useful  information.  The  records  of  such  studies,  maps,  tables,  and  re- 
ports are  filed  in  the  seminary  laboratory  and  are  available  to  the  city 
organizations  working  in  the  areas  studied.  The  well-known  study  of 
the  milk  controversy  in  which  certain  dairymen  resisted  the  movement 
to  test  cattle  for  tuberculosis  illustrates  the  methods  used.  The  study 
sought  to  discover  how  far  the  fact  of  church-membership  seemed  to 
influence  the  manner  in  which  farmers  met  such  a crisis.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  “farmers  who  join  churches  also  join  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Pure  Milk  Association  in  larger  numbers  than  those  who  do  not,” 
and  also,  more  or  less  incidentally,  that  “4-3  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
who  are  church-members  had  no  call  from  a minister  during  the  past 
year.”  The  importance  of  this  research  lay,  in  part,  in  the  experience 
which  students  gained  from  going  into  the  area  of  conflict,  interviewing 
farmers  about  the  trouble,  organizing  the  data  secured,  and  checking  it 
against  other  information;  and,  in  part,  in  the  assistance  thus  rendered 
to  those  who  sought  a wise  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

A somewhat  different  type  of  project  is  the  community  survey 
undertaken  by  students  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  of 
an  area  of  considerable  congestion  and  poverty  just  north  and  east  of 
Morningside  Heights  where  the  seminary  is  located.  Guided  by  a coui’se 
on  community  surveys  and  in  cooperation  with  churches  and  other 
agencies  in  the  area,  they  made  a study  of  neighborhood  conditions,  such 
as  housing,  health,  crime  and  delinquency,  poverty,  play  and  recreation, 
and  public  education.  In  response  to  the  needs  discovered,  they  have 
opened  a small  neighborhood  center;  and  through  it  and  other  agencies 
are  striving  to  meet  certain  of  those  needs. 

This  is  a relatively  small  undertaking,  inaugurated  entirely  by  the 
students,  and  giving  them  opportunity  for  the  direct  expression  of  their 
social  interests.  Larger  studies  may  be  tremendously  time-absorbing, 
and  may  serve  to  distract  attention  from  other  essential  studies.  Fur- 
thermore!, absorption  in  the  detailed  work  involved  may  be  of  little 
educational  value  to  the  student  who  may  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
technique  of  surveys,  yet  can  hardly  afford  to  spend  many  hours  in  such 
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tasks  as  drawing  and  “spotting”  a field  map.  The  feeling  of  resentment 
noted  among  students  in  some  centers  where  “projects”  are  but  a part 
of  the  professors’  major  research  undertakings  is  often  well  founded.  To 
avoid  such  profitless  routine,  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  employs 
a technician  to  handle  map  work,  so  as  to  relieve  students  from  mechan- 
ical details  which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  theological  training. 
Research,  to  be  of  educational  value  to  students,  should  be  carried  on  at 
such  a level  that  they  are  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  and  learn  by 
actual  participation  in  it,  with  a full  understanding  of  the  bearing  it  has 
on  the  problems  of  the  ministry. 

The  Functional  Elements  of  The  Field  Work  Plan 

It  remains  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  separate  functions  found 
operative  in  field  work  as  conducted  by  the  seminaries  in  their  efforts 
to  supervise  to  educational  ends  the  outside  activities  of  the  students. 
As  stated,  this  supervision  may  be  exercised:  (a)  by  selecting  fields  of 
student  effort  on  the  basis  of  educational  needs;  (b)  by  conferences  and 
reports;  (c)  by  visitation;  and  (d)  by  bringing  field  situations  and 
problems  into  the  classroom. 


PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

While  it  is  probable  that  even  seminaries  that  consider  outside  work 
as  an  interference  with  theological  education,  in  some  measure  seek  to 
place  their  students  in  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted,  it  is  clearly 
involved  in  the  educational  approach  of  the  other  seminaries  that  student 
positions  should  be  assigned  with  careful  regard  for  both  the  needs  and 
the  abilities  of  students.  Where  there  is  a fully  developed  department  of 
field  work  the  placement  of  students  is  carefully  systematized. 

Th  procedure  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  an  example  of  the 
more  careful  practice  in  the  placement  of  students,  and  is  as  follows: 

Before  the  student  is  assigned  to  any  position,  the  director  of  field 
work  seeks  to  secure  information  as  to  the  past  experience  of  the  student, 
his  ability,  his  preferences  and  the  type  of  ministry  to  which  he  looks 
forward.  Detailed  information  is  also  secured  about  the  churches  or 
institutions  to  which  he  may  be  assigned,  including  always  the  personnel 
of  those  institutions.  Every  effort  is  then  made  to  place  him  where  the 
experience  he  will  secure  will  contribute  to  his  personal  and  professional 
development.  With  a knowledge  of  the  student,  and  of  positions  avail- 
able, it  is  possible  to  place  him  where  he  will  work  under  conditions  that 
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will  best  suit  his  needs.  When  such  a program  is  established  and  student 
reports  have  been  made  from  year  to  year,  supplemented  often  by 
repeated  visits  of  the  professor  to  the  institution,  the  department  of  field 
work  has  available  a mass  of  information  about  the  institution  and  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  it,  which  serves  both  as  a guide  in  the 
assignment  of  students  and  as  a source  of  insight  into  the  situation  for 
the  use  of  the  student  assigned.  Placement  thus  serves  to  establish  the 
first  relationship  between  the  director  of  field  work  and  the  student  on 
a basis  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  director  is  serving  as  a helper, 
anxious  to  see  that  the  student  receives  the  kind  of  experience  that  will 
give  him  the  most  wholesome  development  and  ready  to  offer  aid  and 
counsel  when  he  wishes  it. 

In  seminaries  in  which  field  work  has  been  made  a part  of  seminary 
training  and  in  which  financial  provision  has  been  made  for  the  remuner- 
ation of  students,  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  churches  and 
other  institutions  ready  to  offer  a field  in  which  the  student  may  gain 
experience.  With  many  more  churches  seeking  student  service  than  the 
seminary  has  students  to  offer,  a variety  of  opportunities  is  presented. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  most  of  the  seminaries  probably  concern 
themselves  to  some  extent  with  the  placement  of  students.  The  degree 
to  which  students  have  found  this  placement  service  to  be  satisfactory 
is  shown  in  the  Table  15,  based  on  the  opinions  of  1,338  students  in 
thirty-one  seminaries  as  registered  on  the  student-opinion  ballot.  The 
votes  of  these  1,338  students  were  distributed  as  follows:  124  said  the 
placement  service  was  very  satisfactory ; 462  voted  it  satisfactory ; 609 
voted  it  neutral;  161  voted  it  unsatisfactory ; and  eighty-two  voted  it 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  average  vote  lies  a little  above  neutral.  Com- 
pared with  the  way  the  votes  ran  on  other  seminary  activities  this  is  a 
very  low  average. 

To  make  these  abstract  statistics  a bit  more  concrete,  a few  samples 
are  quoted  from  the  comments  made  by  the  students  on  the  way  positions 
are  secured.  Vvrhile  these  comments  were  selected  somewhat  at  random, 
they  are  mostly  unfavorable;  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  students 
who  were  satisfied  seldom  felt  the  urge  to  comment  upon  the  situation. 

COMMENTS  OF  STUDENTS  ON  THE  WAY  POSITIONS  ARE  SECURED 

“Merit  seems  to  enter  little,  financial  status  paramount, married  stu- 
dents too  favored.” 

“Not  so  much  by  the  need  of  student  as  by  pressure.” 

“Too  much  competition  between  men.” 

“Need  intensive  scientific  study,  then  lay  down  arbitrary  rules  in 
future.” 
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“No  definite  agency,”  (from  the  school  that  indicated  the  most 
definite  dissatisfaction). 

“Unsatisfactory,  but  I have  nothing  better  to  offer.” 

“Not  always  satisfactory,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fairest  way.” 

“Too  much  dictatorship.” 

“Not  enough  cooperation  between  University  and  Mission  Board.” 

“There  isn’t  a definite  understanding  between  those  in  charge  and 
students.” 

“Absolutely  no  chance  for  experience  in  the  pulpit  for  students 
here.” 

“Our  system  of  student  appointments  is  a fizzle.  I know  Freshmen 
here  who  are  getting  $1,800  on  student  charges  while  graduate  students 
who  are  excellent  men  are  washing  dishes  to  get  through.  Jobs  are  not 
given  according  to  education  or  special  qualifications.  System  of  student 
appointment  is  planless,  hopeless,  and  disgusting.”  This  seminary  reports 
in  reply  to  the  question  on  restriction  that  Juniors  are  restricted  from 
doing  field  work.) 

“Difficult  to  make  proper  contacts.” 

“The  administration  does  its  best,  but  I do  not  think  the  right 
system  is  reached.” 

“Given  to  students  for  monetary  reasons  rather  than  to  receive 
training.” 

“Life  saver  to  some.” 

“Excellent  for  me.” 

“In  my  particular  denomination,  the  summary  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  charges.” 

“Very  satisfactory.  Here  I vote  as  I do  because  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  one  who  has  charge.” 

“Too  much  last-minute  deciding.” 

“One  professor  supposed  to  attend  to  it,  but  doesn’t  care.  Forward 
men  get  the  jobs.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  seminaries  in  which  the  students  expressed 
the  highest  degrees  of  satisfaction  are  those  in  which  a department  of 
field  work  is  fully  organized.  While  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  only  by  such  means  can  student  placements  properly  be  made,  it 
does  indicate  that  the  seminaries  as  a whole  have  failed  to  realize  the 
importance  to  the  professional  training  of  their  students  of  a well-organ- 
ized placement  bureau. 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  CONFERENCES  AND  REPORTS 

Of  the  sixty-eight  seminaries  studied,  eighteen  stated  that  students 
were  supervised  by  means  of  conferences  and  reports ; fourteen  by  means 
of  visits  made  to  the  students  at  work  on  the  field;  six  stated  that  their 
students  were  not  supervised;  and  thirty  failed  to  reply  to  the  question. 
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As  to  the  persons  responsible  for  supervision,  either  by  conferences  and 
reports  or  by  visitation,  twenty-eight  seminaries  stated  that  they  provide 
faculty  supervisors;  two  that  they  rely  upon  student  committees;  eight 
that  they  rely  upon  church  officials — bishops,  superintendents,  pastors 
and  elders,  for  supervision ; and  thirty  seminaries  failed  to  reply. 

Some  indication  of  the  frequency  with  which  students  engaged  in 
field  work  confer  with  faculty  members  in  regard  to  field  problems  may 
be  gained  from  the  replies  of  432  students  in  fifteen  seminaries  who  were 
questioned  on  this  point.  Only  176,  or  40.8  per  cent.,  reported  any  such 
conferences.  And  of  this  number,  124  reported  from  one  to  ten  confer- 
ences ; twenty-five  reported  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine ; sixteen  reported 
from  thirty  to  thirty-nine ; and  six  reported  fifty  or  more.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  a larger  sampling  of  1,338  students  in  thirty-one  seminaries 
(on  opinion  ballot  no.  2),  the  students  reported  that  they  secured  their 
greatest  help  for  field  work  problems  from  talks  with  members  of  the 
faculty.  Written  reports,  made  usually  at  the  end  of  each  semester  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  a summer’s  work,  are  required  of  students  in  several 
seminaries.  But  although  such  reports  may  be  of  great  value,  both  as 
a means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  student  work  and  as  a permanent  and 
growing  record  of  the  activities  of  the  institutions  served,  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  required  only  where  the  field  work  plan  is  fully  in  operation;  that 
is,  where  supervision  by  visitation  and  classroom  discussion  of  field 
problems  are  practiced.  In  these  seminaries  the  system  of  reports  i* 
often  extenive.  At  Union  Theological  Sminary,  in  New  York,  student* 
in  the  first  year  of  field  work  are  required  to  submit  each  month  both 
a diary  of  their  day-by-day  field  activities  and  a numerical  summary  of 
those  activities,  together  with  a brief  statement  of  significant  progress 
and  of  problems  and  plans  for  the  future.  They  are  also  required  to 
submit,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  a report  which  is  an  evaluation 
of  progress  made  and  a plan  of  campaign  for  the  coming  semester;  and, 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  year’s  work,  a final  report  including  as  well 
as  a summary  and  evaluation,  a full  case  study  of  some  one  member  of 
the  group  they  have  led,  and  brief  descriptive  sketches  of  the  other 
members  of  that  group.  Reports  of  this  sort  serve  four  purposes.  They 
keep  the  staff  of  the  department  of  field  work  fully  informed  regarding 
the  status  of  student  work;  they  help  the  student  to  become  objectively 
critical  of  their  own  efforts;  they  provide  case  material  for  class  dis- 
cussion; and  they  supply  information  in  usable  form  for  the  guidance 
of  students  undertaking  field  work  in  the  same  centers  in  succeeding 
years. 
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SUPERVISION  BY  VISITATION 


As  has  been  indicated,  only  fourteen  seminaries  reported  that  super- 
vision was  regularly  conducted  by  means  of  visits  to  students  at  work  on 
the  field.  The  443  students  in  fifteen  seminaries  who  reported  confer- 
ences with  members  of  the  faculty  on  field  problems,  also  reported  the 
number  of  times  they  had  been  supervised  during  the  seminary  year.  Of 
the  total  number  of  students,  only  155,  or  35.9  per  cent.,  reported  that 
their  work  had  been  supervised.  Of  this  number,  122  reported  one  to  ten 
supervisions.  These  same  students  were  also  requested  to  state  by  whom 
their  work  was  supervised.  Of  the  192  who  reported  any  form  of 
supervision,  119,  or  51  per  cent.,  named  some  member  of  the  faculty, 
often  the  director  of  field  work;  16  per  cent,  named  some  denominational 
official;  11  per  cent,  named  the  pastor;  14  per  cent.,  a local  church 
official  (not  the  pastor)  ; and  7 per  cent.,  a commercial  employer.  7 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  supervision  by  denominational  and 
church  officials  and  pastors  is  of  real  educational  value  to  the  student. 
Indeed  a strong  case  might  be  made  for  the  advantages  inherent  in 
supervision  conducted  by  individuals  themselves  immersed  in  the  task  of 
religious  leadership  and  widely  experienced  in  every  aspect  of  church 
work.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  members  of  the  faculty  charged 
with  the  task  of  supervision  should  not  themselves  be  widely  experienced 
and  skillful  in  the  practice  of  religious  leadership  and  as  closely  in 
touch  with  the  problems  in  the  field  as  denominational  and  church  of- 
ficials. Where  this  is  true  there  has  been  no  question  of  the  value  of 
faculty  supervision  for  through  faculty  supervisors  the  situation  and 
problems  of  the  field  may  be  brought  directly  into  the  class,  and  with  a 
vitality  and  understanding  which  can  never  be  secured  second  hand.  . . 
In  some  cases  the  entire  faculty  cooperates  in  the  supervision  of  the  field 
work  of  students.  For  instance,  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  the  director 
of  field  work  has  secured  from  each  member  of  the  faculty  the  promise 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  make  six  supervisions  during  the  school 
year.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  supervision  of  field  work  is  made 
either  by  members  of  the  faculty  specially  charged  with  this  responsi- 
bility or  connected  with  departments  that  are  more  directly  related  to 
practical  work.  For  example,  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  the  intro- 
ductory field  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  a department 


7 The  fact  that  192  of  these  students  reported  that  they  were  supervised,  while  to 
the  earlier  question  only  155  reported  supervisions,  is  explained  by  the  unusual  extension 
of  the  accepted  meaning  of  field  work  supervision  'in  the  later  question  to  include  that 
done  by  commercial  employers  and  by  fellow-members  of  the  field  work  class.  Also  a 
student  might  not  consider  the  natural  interest  of  the  pastor  in  the  student’s  work  as 
supervision,  unless  by  implication  the  question  indicated  it  to  be. 
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specially  charged  with  this  responsibility;  and  the  advanced  field  work 
is  supervised  by  members  of  the  departments  of  religious  education  and 
church  and  community  in  connection  with  courses  conducted  on  a field 
basis.  The  task  of  giving  adequate  supervision  to  students  is  so  over- 
whelming in  its  size  that  all  who  can  effectively  cooperate  will  need  to 
be  utilized.  Often  the  minister  of  the  church  or  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion where  the  student  is  at  work  becomes  a very  effective  ally.  Faculty 
suprvisors  are  appreciative  of,  and  eager  for,  the  help  of  these  non- 
seminary supervisors.  Both  varieties  of  supervision  are  provided  for  in 
a fully  developed  plan  of  field  work.  It  becomes  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  faculty  supervisors  to  consult  frequently  with  those  officials  under 
whose  direction  students  are  working. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  as  yet  only  a few  seminaries  in  which 
supervision  by  visitation  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  field 
work  plan,  so  developed  as  to  include,  as  well,  supervision  by  conferences 
and  reports,  and  the  products  of  these  supervisions  as  vital  subject-mat- 
ter for  class  discussion  and  study.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
perhaps  be  helpful  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  supervisory  methods 
since  these  may  serve  as  a guide  to  those  seminaries  desirous  of  increas- 
ing the  range  and  variety  of  their  own  supervisory  techniques. 

The  following  quotation  from  Professor  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.,  setting 
forth  his  practice  and  point  of  view  as  he  has  developed  it  from  the  field 
practice  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is  presented  because  the  field 
work  under  Professor  Swift’s  direction  was  one  of  the  first  departments 
developed  in  a theological  seminary,  and  because  Professor  Swift  has 
had  a continuous  relationship  to  it  for  a sufficiently  long  time  to  have 
developed  a carefully  considered  theory  and  practice: 

(1)  “The  Attitude  of  the  Supervisor  Toward  the  Student.  Nothing 
is  more  essential  to  effective  supervision  than  a spirit  of  friendly  cooper- 
ation between  supervisor  and  student.  The  seminaries,  in  devloping  their 
programs  of  supervision,  have  come  to  recognize  that  supervision  is  not 
the  kind  of  probing  into  a student’s  work  which  leaves  him  with  the 
impression  of  being  spied  upon  in  order  to  find  fault  with  what  he  is 
doing  or  to  decide  what  academic  grade  his  work  deserves.  It  is  rather 
a relationship  that  inspires  confidence  and  encourages  the  student  of  his 
own  accord  to  come  to  the  supervisor  for  advice  and  counsel.  And  it  is 
advice  that  is  given,  not  arbitrary  directions.  For  example,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  field  work  department  never  to  give  counsel  in  such  a way 
as  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  any  choice  from  the  shoulders  of  the  stu- 
dent confronting  that  choice.  In  the  conference  between  student  and 
supervisor  the  situation  is  fully  explored,  reference  is  perhaps  made  to 
what  others  have  done  in  similar  situations,  alternatives  are  presented 
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and  their  values  weighed,  but  the  decision  is  in  every  instance  left  to  the 
student.  For  it  is  in  assuming  responsibilities,  in  making  choices,  that  the 
student  achieves  his  growth. 

(2)  ‘‘The  Supervisory  Visit.  It  is  essential  that  every  student  should 
be  visited  several  times  in  each  semester.  At  Union  Seminary  our  prac- 
tice is  to  provide  for  such  a visit  on  an  average  of  once  every  three  weeks. 
Whenever  the  student  faces  special  problems  or  special  situations  that 
call  for  help,  the  supervisors  are  ready  to  make  a special  visit.  This  may 
be  at  the  invitation  of  the  student  or  through  knowledge  otherwise  gained 
that  supervisory  help  is  needed. 

“Any  treatment  of  the  art  of  supervision  would  be  misplaced  in  this 
purely  descriptive  statement.  But  this  at  least  should  be  said.  Super- 
vision, at  its  best,  seeks  to  discover  those  things  in  the  situation  the  stu- 
dent confronts  and  those  qualities,  traits  and  mannerisms  in  the  student 
himself  which  will  most  fully  explain  what  is  happening.  The  super- 
visor who  is  skilled  in  discovering  these  things  and  in  measuring  their 
influence  upon  what  is  happening  is  in  a position  to  help  the  student  to 
win  the  mastery  both  of  the  situation  and  of  himself.  Since  it  is  the 
supervisor’s  task  to  observe  rather  than  to  be  observed,  he  must  try  to 
so  conduct  himself  as  to  allow  his  presence  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  the  activity  under  observation. 

“There  is  little  agreement  among  supervisors  as  to  the  elements 
which  in  the  course  of  any  activity  should  be  particularly  noted.  Some 
have  found  checklists  useful  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
details  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked.8  On  the  other  hand,  attention 
to  details  may  lead  the  supervisor  to  overlook  significant  factors  not 
listed,  or  to  miss  one  important  detail  while  listing  another  of  less  im- 
portance. The  method  in  use  at  Union  Seminary  is  that  of  rendering  a 
purely  descriptive  chronological  account  of  the  activity  in  its  setting, 
followed  by  the  supervisor’s  interpretation  of  the  more  salient  happen- 
ings, and  a list  of  the  things  or  issues  later  to  be  discussed  with  the  stu- 
dent. This  record  is  made  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  visit. 
Such  records  are  essential  to  effective  supervision,  forming,  through  the 
year,  a kind  of  case  history  of  student  progress,  serving  as  bases  for  class 
discussion,  and,  visit  by  visit,  for  the  more  intimate  discussion  between 
supervisor  and  student  which  constitutes  the  conference  following  each 
visit. 

(3)  “The  Conference  Following  the  Visit.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  part 
of  his  task  even  more  than  in  the  visit  itself  that  the  supervisor’s  skill  is 
most  severely  tested,  for  he  must  seek  to  create  toward  himself  an  atti- 
tude of  confidence  but  not  of  dependence.  He  must  help  the  student  to 
think  things  through  for  himself,  yet  must  not  allow  him  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  obstacles.  By  being  unemotional  and  objective,  he  must  help 
the  student  to  become  objective.  With  this  in  mind,  supervisors  usually 

8 Prof.  Norman  Richardson  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Eeminary,  Chicago,  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  check-list  for  supervisory  visits  to  churches,  and  supervisory 
check-lists  are  found  in  the  book,  Supervision,  by  Ernest  J.  Chave. 
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make  it  a practice  to  avoid  discussion  of  an  activity  immediately  follow- 
ing a visit.  They  suggest,  instead,  that  the  student  come  to  the  office  the 
next  day  or  even  two  or  three  days  later.  This  tends  to  make  objectivity 
less  difficult  of  attainment.  The  more  friendly  and  informal  these  con- 
ferences are,  the  more  helpful  they  are  likely  to  be.” 

The  investigation  in  a number  of  seminaries  showed  that  where  the 
supervisor  has  managed  to  surmount  the  barriers  of  formality  and  of 
undue  reserve,  which  too  often  exist  between  facultj'  and  students,  he  is 
privileged  to  share  with  students  their  more  intimate  concerns  and  prob- 
lems. In  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  this  is  accomplished  by  the  su- 
pervisor, a professor,  living  in  the  same  building  with  the  students.  This 
makes  possible,  through  the  informality  of  his  contacts,  an  easy  and 
natural  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  about  field  work  which  greatly 
enhances  the  effectiveness  of  his  supervision.  And  this  intimacy  is  not 
forced,  but  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  situation.  Failures  and 
difficulties,  as  a rule,  reflect  the  personal  inadequacies  and  ineptitudes  of 
students  as  well  as  the  obstacles  they  encounter  on  the  field.  Attitudes, 
traits  and  mannerisms  that  get  in  the  way  of  success  must  be  discussed 
and,  if  possible,  corrected.  And  this  requires  of  the  supervisor  an  un- 
usual degree  of  tact,  sympathy  and  insight.  It  is  in  using  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  intelligent  and  constructive  guidance  and  counsel  in  mat- 
ters often  very  personal  and  altogether  basic  to  later  success  in  the  min- 
istry, that  supervised  field  work  makes  one  of  its  most  important  con- 
tributions. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  practice  of  visiting  the  student  at 
regular  intervals  as  outlined  by  Professor  Swift  is  not  followed  in  all 
the  seminaries,  but  that  various  methods  are  used  in  arranging  to  visit 
the  student  at  this  work.  In  some  seminaries,  it  is  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice to  await  an  invitation  from  the  student  on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
best  situated  to  know  when  a visit  will  be  most  helpful.  Under  this  plan 
some  students  are  likely  to  receive  more  attention  than  they  deserve,  and 
others  less.  And  it  breaks  down  completely  if  students  have  wrongly 
conceived  the  function  of  supervision  as  a process  of  checking  up  and  of 
grading  down.  For  they  are  then  likely  to  request  a visit  only  when  they 
feel  confident  that  all  will  go  well  on  that  occasion.  And  where  all  goes 
well  a supervisor  is  rarely  needed.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of 
supervisors  to  follow  an  established  schedule  of  visits,  arranging  in  ad- 
vance a time  agreeable  to  the  student.  In  other  situations  it  is  customary 
to  drop  in  on  the  student  without  warning,  in  the  hope  of  finding  thereby 
a normal  activity,  with  none  of  its  detail  set  up  in  advance  to  impress 
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the  supervisor.  No  doubt  the  choice  of  methods  should  change  with 
changing  situations,  with  special  consideration  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
individual  student  toward  supervision  in  general  and  the  supervisor  in 
particular.  An  invitation  from  the  student  helps  to  assure  the  professor 
that  his  presence  and  advice  will  be  welcome.  The  Divinity  School  at 
Yale  University  arranges  a schedule  of  supervisions  for  each  member  of 
the  faculty.  When  a student  asks  for  supervisory  help  the  director  of 
field  work  calls  upon  a professor  in  the  department  in  which  that  help 
is  most  likely  to  be  found.  In  another  institution,  the  supervisor  makes 
his  visit  when  he  is  invited  to  take  part  in  the  program.  While  he  is  not 
able  to  see  the  work  of  the  student  entirely  apart  from  his  own  share  in 
the  program,  he  is  able  to  gain  something  of  the  temper  of  the  situation 
and  can  appreciate  better  the  kinds  of  problems  the  student  is  facing. 
The  plan  most  generally  adopted  is  a combination  of  regularly  scheduled 
visits,  the  student  invitation,  and  the  unannounced  call. 

Student  Opinions  of  Supervision 

Although  some  seminaries  have  made  excellent  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  supervisory  methods,  the  situation  in  general  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Defining  supervision  in  its  broadest  terms  to  include  every 
type  of  supervisory  assistance  by  denominational  and  church  officials  and 
by  employers  generally,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  faculty,  on  an 
opinion  ballot  students  were  asked  to  register  their  degrees  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  supervision  of  field  work.  The  results,  given  in  Table  10, 
Appendix  B,  indicate  very  nearly  as  large  a degree  of  dissatisfaction  with 
supervision  as  was  registered  by  the  same  students  with  regard  to  the 
way  field  positions  are  secured.  The  votes  1,814  students  in  thirty-one 
seminaries  ran  as  follows:  153  very  satisfactory,  465  satisfactory,  472 
neutral,  161  unsatisfactory,  and  sixty-three  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
average  is  a little  above  neutral. 

Quotations  from  comments  by  students  on  the  supervision  of  field 
work  follow: 

“Am  not  affected  personally,  but  think  Juniors  have  no  right  to  be 
preaching.” 

“Faculty  needs  release  from  local  duties  to  get  faster  action  on  pro- 
gram of  supervision.” 

“Not  systematic.” 

“If  by  this  is  meant  summer  work,  there  is  none.” 

“Considering  all,  very  satisfactory”  (from  an  institution  that  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  programs  of  supervision). 
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“(A  certain  college)  men  seem  to  have  preference.” 

“Inadequate.” 

“Not  enough  outside  work  provided  of  ministerial,  religious  nature.” 

“Nationals  have  no  chance  to  preach,  but  only  to  entertain.” 

“Absolutely  no  chance  for  experience  in  the  pulpit  for  students 
here.” 

“Man  in  field  work  not  on  the  job,  not  enough  field  work.” 

“We  have  Dr does  not  have  time  to  do  all  that  ought  to 

be  done.” 

“Not  enough  suggestions  from  profs.” 

"Don’t  have  it  this  year.” 

“Not  much  field  work  and  no  supervision.” 

Note:  The  last  nine  quotations  come  from  seminaries  in  which  defi- 
nite plans  of  field  work  are  in  operation. 

Employers’  Opinions  About  Student  Work  and  Its  Supervision 

The  reactions  of  117  employers  of  seminary  students  were  secured 
by  sending  them  a brief  questionnaire.  Students  from  fourteen  semi- 
naries were  employed  by  these  churches  or  agencies.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  among  the  employers  of  the  students,  appreciation  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  service  that  students  render.  Where  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed,  it  was  largely  with  the  character  of  the  individual  student 
rather  than  with  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  a fact  lending  force  to 
the  statement  that  supervision  must  concern  itself  with  the  attitudes  and 
traits  of  students.  Of  the  117  employers,  seventy  reported  that  the  stu- 
dents had  been  no  handicap  to  the  work;  thirty-two  mentioned  no  handi- 
cap ; while  fifteen  mentioned  specific  weaknesses.  These  weaknesses 
were:  (a)  Lack  of  personality;  “unapproachable”;  “more  critical  than 
constructive”;  “unreliable”;  “knowing  too  much,  as  he  thought”;  (b) 
Lack  of  cooperation — “failed  to  tie  up  with  other  workers” ; (e)  The 
nature  of  the  arrangement — “Uncertainity  of  length  of  service”;  “lack  of 
time  on  field” ; “lack  of  experience” ; “takes  half  a year  to  train  a stu- 
dent”; “absence  on  vacations.” 

However,  employers  not  only  appreciate  the  service  of  students,  but 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  seminaries  in  making  reports  and  in 
accpting  the  supervision  of  seminary  officials. 

These  employers  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  way  field 
work  is  supervised,  and  on  the  relations  between  the  seminary  and  the 
employer.  Fifteen  statements  were  submitted  for  appraisal.  Ten  of 
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these  statements  are  arranged  in  Table  XVII  in  the  order  of  the  strength 
of  favorable  opinion,  which  was  determined  by  the  way  these  117  em- 
ployers voted.  If  a statement  was  approved  and  also  regarded  as  very 
important,  it  was  (vv)  double  checked;  if  only  approved,  it  was  (v), 
single  checked;  and  if  disapproved,  it  was  crossed  out  ( — ) ; if  no  opinion 
was  expressed,  it  was  left  untouched  (NV) — no  vote.  The  figures  in 
parenthesis  in  Table  VII  are  the  votes. 

TABLE  VII— ATTITUDES  OF  117  EMPLOYERS  OF  SEMINARY  STU- 
DENTS (REPRESENTING  EIGHTEEN  SEMINARIES  AND  SEVEN 

MAJOR  DENOMINATIONS)  ON  POLICIES  OF  EMPLOYING 

STUDETS* 

1.  Reports  should  be  made  to  the  seminary  of  the  character  of  the  work  done 
students,  (vv  82)  (v  29)  ( — 0)  (NV  6). 

2.  Seminary  representatives  should  visit  students  at  their  work  in  order  to 
know  of  the  problems  met,  and  help  needed  in  work,  (vv  38)  (v  64)  ( — 17) 
(NV  8). 

3.  No  student  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  ministry  until  he  has  done  some 
practical  religious  work  under  seminary  supervision,  (vv  39)  (v  49)  ( — 12) 
(NV  17). 

4.  The  number  of  hours  in  which  students  are  employed  should  be  definitely 
limited,  (vv  23)  (v  60)  ( — 18)  (NV  16). 

5.  In  the  employment  of  students,  an  institution  should  have  the  final  choice 
among  several  candidates,  (vv  19)  (v  68)  ( — ■ 16)  (NV  16). 

6.  The  seminary  should  suggest  a standard  of  remuneration  in  order  to  give 
greater  equality  in  remuneration  for  types  of  service  and  ability  of  student, 
(vv  18)  (v  59)  (—  18v  (NV  22). 

7.  Students  should  carry  lighter  loads  of  study  when  they  are  carrying  heavy 
schedules  of  outside  employment,  (vv  22)  (v  50)  ( — 22)  (NV  23). 

8.  The  seminary  may  act  as  an  agent  in  securing  students,  but  all  financial 
dealings  should  be  through  the  institution  or  individual  employing  the  stu- 
dents. (vv  16)  (v  54)  (—  23)  (NV  23). 

9.  No  student  should  be  allowed  to  preach  regularly  until  his  senior  year  in 
the  seminary,  (vv  20)  (v  43)  ( — 31)  (NV  24). 

10.  The  earnings  of  students  should  be  divided  according  to  student  needs  to 
remove  the  incentive  to  work  for  money  rather  than  service,  (vv  11)  (v  37) 
(—39)  (NV  30). 

The  attitudes  expressed  in  Table  VII  clearly  indicate  the  import- 
ance which  employers  of  students  attach  to  seminary  cooperation  in  stu- 
dent activities.  This  includes  both  reports  and  visits,  and  a control  by 
the  seminaries  of  the  placement  of  students  and  of  the  time  expended 
in  field  work. 

This  indication  of  the  judgment  of  employers  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  supervision  of  field  work,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its 


* Of  these,  forty-eight  were  from  employers  of  students  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  no  other  seminary  having  more  than  eleven  re- 
plies. 
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potential  and  actual  educational  significance  as  set  forth  above,  must 
serve  to  reemphasize  the  challenge  to  the  seminaries  to  develop  and 
improve  this  aspect  of  theological  education. 

Relation  of  Field  Work  to  the  Curriculum 

Of  the  sixty-eight  seminaries  studied  to  discover  the  number  offering 
courses  involving  field  work,  twenty-six  failed  to  give  any  information  on 
this  point,  and  three  stated  that  they  offered  no  such  courses.  Of  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  seminaries,  several  offered  such  courses  in  more 
than  one  department,  the  majority  in  only  one.  In  all,  these  seminaries 
reported  twenty  courses  in  practical  theology,  sixteen  in  the  social 
sciences,  twelve  in  religious  education,  and  two  in  field  work  itself.  The 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  these  courses  was  found  to  vary  considerably. 
Ten  seminaries  offer  from  one  to  five  hours  of  courses  offering  field 
work;  three  offer  from  six  to  ten  hours;  nine  offer  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
hours;  two  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours;  and  three  offer  twenty  or  more 
hours.  Forty-one  seminaries  failed  to  reply  to  this  question.  In  all,  250 
semester  hours  were  reported,  a total  of  about  5 per  cent,  of  the  entire 
offering,  and  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  hours  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments of  religious  education,  practical  theology,  and  sociology,  combined. 
The  number  of  faculty  members  giving  such  courses  also  varies  greatly. 
Sixteen  seminaries  have  one  faculty  member  giving  these  field  work 
courses;  fourteen  have  two;  four  have  three;  four  have  five;  and  one 
has  six.  Thus,  in  the  thirty-nine  seminaries  giving  these  courses,  there 
are  eighty-two  faculty  members  so  engaged,  representing  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  teaching  force.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  although 
most  seminaries  require  for  graduation  the  taking  of  a considerable  num- 
ber of  courses  in  several  departments,  in  only  four  seminaries  is  field 
work  experience  required  for  graduation.  And  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  only  ten  seminaries  reported  that  they  gave 
academic  credit  for  field  work;  forty  reported  no  credit  given;  and  eigh- 
teen failed  to  reply.  Thus,  although  forty-nine  of  the  sixty-eight  semi- 
naries studied,  or  72  per  cent.,  admitted  that  the  outside  work  of  stu- 
dents was  of  educational  significance,  only  ten,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  of 
them  gave  it  academic  recognition.  So  long  as  the  credit  system  remains 
basic  to  curricular  organization,  it  is  illogical  at  the  same  time  to  claim 
that  field  work  is  educationally  significant  and  to  exclude  it  from  the  list 
of  credit  courses. 

Types  of  Relationship  Between  Field  Work  and  Curriculum 

A number  of  factors  influence  the  kind  of  relation  that,  in  various 
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seminaries,  is  established  between  field  work  and  classroom.  These  may 
be  listed  as  (a)  the  nature  of  the  seminary  itself  as  regards  the  scope  of 
its  curriculum;  (b)  the  demands  of  the  different  types  of  field  •work 
undertaken;  (c)  the  educational  needs  and  status  of  the  students  con- 
cerned; and  (d)  the  educational  viewpoint  accepted.  These  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  analysis. 

The  Scope  of  the  Curriculum 

Reference  to  the  Study  on  aims  and  objectives  of  seminaries  will 
show  that  a distinction  exists  between  those  that  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  training  of  students  for  the  regular  ministry  and  those  that, 
in  addition,  offer  a great  variety  of  specialized  courses  for  the  training 
of  other  religious  workers.  Seminaries  of  the  first  group  are  character- 
ized by  a relatively  small  number  of  courses,  the  majority  of  which  all 
students  are  required  to  take,  while  those  of  the  second  group  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a relatively  large  number  of  courses,  including  a wide  range 
of  electives.  The  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  is  a marked 
example  of  the  first  type.  There  all  students  take  the  same  series  of 
courses,  all  Juniors  carry  on  field  work  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  religious  education,  and  all  upper  classmen  secure  their  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  experience  during  the  summer  under  the  direction  of 
the  professor  of  practical  theology.  Of  the  thirty-eight  seminaries  vis- 
ited by  the  investigator,  this  was  the  only  one  in  which  each  student  was 
provided  with  some  form  of  field  work  experience  related  to  seminary 
courses  throughout  his  seminary  career.  Many  other  seminaries  provide 
similar  experience  for  certain  students  at  certain  times ; and  in  every 
seminary  some  students  were  found  doing  work  in  the  churches.  No 
other,  however,  offered  a consistent  plan  thus  integrated  with  seminary 
courses.  While  it  is  not  true  that  the  majority  of  seminaries  of  this 
type  thus  emphasize  field  work,  it  is  true  that  a similar  plan  of  field 
work  might  be  developed  by  many  of  them  which  include  all  students  and 
yet  not  demand  any  considerable  extension  of  staff  or  facilities.  This 
would  particularly  apply  to  seminaries  having  a relatively  small  enroll- 
ment. 

A quite  different  plan  of  field  work  is  found  in  seminaries  of  the 
university  type  where  students  may  specialize  in  various  phases  of  re- 
ligious leadership.  Field  work  in  such  seminaries  may  be  selected  in  the 
occupation  that  is  the  student’s  choice.  There  results,  of  necessity,  a 
wide  variety  of  fieldwork  activities,  paralleled  often  by  a wide  variety 
of  courses  that  utilize  and  control  these  activities.  This,  in  turn,  in- 
volves the  use  of  a staff  of  supervisors  each  skilled  in  one  or  more  of 
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these  specialized  activities,  and  creates  the  problem  of  coordinating  and 
integrating  the  work  of  these  supervisors.  In  seminaries  of  this  type, 
a relatively  small  number  of  students  may  be  doing  supervised  field  work, 
which  is  definitely  associated  with  only  one  department,  for  example 
the  department  of  religious  education.  Or  the  departments  of  practical 
theology  and  of  Christian  sociology  may  also  be  offering  field  work 
courses,  helping  students  to  find  positions  in  the  field  of  their  specialized 
interest,  and,  each  independent  of  the  others,  supervising  student  work. 

Types  of  Field  Work  and  The  Curriculum 

As  already  indicated,  where  there  are  many  kinds  of  field  work 
activity,  there  are  likely  to  be  many  courses  offering  field  work.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  field  work  is  developed  to  provide  practice 
experience  in  connection  with  courses  earlier  proposed  or  developed. 
But  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case.  At  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
for  example,  it  was  the  interest  of  students  in  neighborhood  conditions 
near  the  seminary  that  led  to  the  organization  of  a course  on  community 
surveys.  And  in  summer  schools  and  conferences  dealing  with  the  rural 
or  the  city  church,  the  courses  are  often  organized  to  help  meet  the  more 
pressing  problems  of  ministers  in  these  fields.  And  certainly  in  some 
city  seminaries  the  impossibility  of  finding  rural  fields  for  student  pas- 
tors within  a hundred  miles  of  the  seminary,  prevents  the  organization 
of  effective  field  work  courses  in  rural  sociology.  In  other  words,  where 
laboratory  facilities  are  limited,  courses  based  upon  laboratory  work 
must  be  limited  proportionately.  The  nature  of  the  community  in  which 
a seminary  is  located  conditions  the  activities  in  which  students  may 
engage,  and  also  the  field  work  courses  that  may  be  developed. 

Field  Work  Courses  and  Educational  Need 

Efforts  to  coordinate  the  field  work  of  students  with  their  educa- 
tional needs  meet  with  many  difficulties.  Enterprising  Juniors  find 
themselves  churches,  while  perhaps  more  studious  Seniors  fail  to  secure 
anything  but  routine  secular  tasks.  Students  register  for  field  work 
courses  in  religious  education,  but  are  unable  to  find  paying  positions 
in  Sunday  schools.  Being  obliged  to  support  themselves  while  in  the 
seminary,  other  students  must  take  the  jobs  that  pay  well  rather  than 
the  jobs  that  offer  needed  experience.  Of  1,776  students  questioned, 
fully  three-fourths  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  remunerative  work.  The 
same  investigation  showed  that  the  great  majority  of  theological  stu- 
dents come  from  relatively  humble  homes,  being  the  sons  of  farmers, 
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small  business  men,  clerks  and  ministers.  Thus  economic  necessity  is 
real  and  cannot  be  ignored.  Yet  where  students  desiring  to  take  field 
work  courses  cannot  find  paying  jobs  in  the  areas  of  their  special  inter- 
ests, the  whole  field  work  plan  is  to  that  extent  disrupted.  At  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  all  student  income  is  placed  in  a common 
purse  to  be  given  out  to  students  according  to  their  needs.  The  plan 
has  the  hearty  approval  of  the  students.  At  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  scholarships  are  provided  for  students  who  engage  in  church 
work,  scholarships  to  which  the  churches  served  contribute.  At  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  every  student  is  eligible  to  one  year  of  supervised 
field  work  for  which  the  Seminary  pays  him  $400.  This  is  intended 
primarily  for  Juniors.  Middlers  and  Seniors,  having  been  under  super- 
vision in  their  Junior  year,  are  helped  to  secure  positions  by  the  employ- 
ment office  of  the  field  work  department.  And,  so  far  as  economic 
pressure  permits,  they  are  helped  to  positions  that  are  fitted  to  their 
abilities  and  to  their  educational  needs.  Other  seminaries  have  funds 
with  which  to  supplement  student  incomes,  especially  when  churches 
needing  student  help  are  unable  to  remunerate  it  adequately. 

Closely  associated  with  this  problem  of  adjusting  financial  to  edu- 
cational needs  is  that  of  trying  to  provide  the  student  with  field  work 
experiences  that  shall,  through  the  three  or  more  years  of  his  seminary 
career,  carry  him  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  aspects  of  re- 
ligious leadership,  culminating  in  most  instances,  in  a student  pastorate. 
For,  unless  field  work  can  be  found  adequate  to  the  developing  abilities 
of  students,  it  cannot  be  coordinated  with  an  ordered  curriculum. 

Such  a plan  would  involve  three  levels  of  field  work.  The  first- 
year  leadership  of  a single  group  or  club ; the  second  year,  the  super- 
vision of  some  aspect  of  the  activities  of  a center,  such  as  director  of 
young  people’s  work  or  supervisor  of  children’s  work ; and  the  third 
year,  a more  inclusive  responsibility,  such  as  minister  or  director  of  re- 
ligious education  for  a church.  At  Union  Theological  Seminary  the  work 
has  been  developed  on  two  levels,  the  second  and  third  levels  being  com- 
bined in  most  instances.  The  chief  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Field  Work  is  with  those  Juniors  who  have  work  on  the  first  level  and 
who  receive  $400  each  from  the  Seminary  for  this  field  work.  As  stated 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  each  student  is  assigned  to  the  leadership  of  a 
single  group  or  club  to  which  he  devotes  eight  hours  a week  on  the  field. 
While  such  work  is  administratively  under  the  direction  of  the  institution 
where  the  student  accepts  the  responsibility,  the  provision  of  the  salary 
by  the  seminary  ensures  that  the  student  shall  have  conditions  of  work 
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that  are  educationally  rewarding.  Further,  the  seminary  supervises  the 
work  the  student  is  doing.  Students  are  not  allowed,  without  special 
permission,  to  engage  in  other  remunerative  work.  The  classroom  study 
related  to  such  field  work,  instead  of  being  connected  with  one  of  the 
regular  academic  departments,  is  conducted  by  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  field  work.  This  provision  is  made  because  the  course  is  con- 
ceived, not  as  religious  education  or  practical  theology  or  Christian 
sociology,  but  as  a general  introduction  to  the  whole  task  of  the  minister 
and  therefore  to  the  more  advanced  courses  in  all  of  these  departments. 

Advanced  field  work  is  offered  in  the  middle  and  senior  years  in 
connection  with  the  departments  of  church  and  community  and  of  religi- 
ous education  and  psychology,  and  is  of  a more  comprehensive  type  on 
the  second  and  third  levels.  In  the  case  of  the  department  of  church 
and  community,  it  includes  community  investigations  and  surveys;  and 
in  the  department  of  religious  education  and  psychology,  the  students  in 
advanced  field  work  are  in  positions  of  general  direction  or  supervision 
of  the  work  such  as  is  found  in  a director  of  religious  education,  a young 
people’s  secretary,  or  minister.  The  department  concerned  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  these  students  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  department  of  field  work ; and  this  field  responsibility  is  definitely 
related  to  an  advanced  course  in  the  department.  In  the  case  of  the 
department  of  religious  education  and  psychology,  this  course  covers  from 
a supervisor’s  viewpoint  the  main  aspects  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  in  churches  and  allied  agencies.  The  seminary  does  not  re- 
munerate students  for  this  advanced  field  work ; but  the  employment 
office  of  the  field  work  department  makes  every  effort  to  secure  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  these  courses  paid  positions  that  will  give  the  requi- 
site experience. 

The  Divinity  School  at  Yale  University  gives  special  attention  to 
students  who  have  pastorates.  Here  the  pastoral  problems  are  brought 
to  the  class.  Sermons  that  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  parish  receive  the 
help  of  the  professor  and  the  critical  advice  of  fellow  class  members. 
In  courses  in  religious  education,  the  problems  of  the  church,  the  de- 
velopment of  courses  of  study,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  relation  of 
week-day  schools  to  Sunday  programs,  the  organizing  of  young  people’s 
societies  that  provide  activities  for  the  youth  of  various  ages  in  the 
church  community,  are  brought  to  the  classroom.  Thus  the  problems  of 
the  churches  vitalize  the  discussions  of  the  class  and  bring  help  to  the 
churches  served  by  the  seminary  students. 

Professor  Mann,  of  the  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  has  provided 
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a syllabus  for  a course  which  accompanies  the  supervision  of  students  in 
church  work.  This  begins  with  a discovery  of  the  objectives,  takes  up 
the  general  administrative  problems,  particularly  in  terms  of  community 
needs,  methods,  organizations  and  administration,  church  programs  and 
parish  programs.  It  then  introduces  problems  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration within  the  church,  leading  to  an  analysis  of  the  membership 
and  constituency,  and  continues  with  an  analysis  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  church  program.  The  fourth  major  topic  deals  with  special 
problems  such  as  training  for  leadership,  the  promotion  of  recreation 
and  special  events.  The  course  finally  takes  up  the  topic  of  interchurch 
activities. 


Varying  Educational  Viewpoints 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  instances  the  types  of  field  work 
engaged  in  determine  the  field-work  courses  offered,  while  in  other 
instances  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Where  field  work  is  looked  upon 
merely  as  a means  of  supplementing  lecture  courses  by  providing  per- 
tinent illustrations  of  theories  presented,  the  educational  viewpoint  does 
not  demand  any  fundamental  change  from  customary  procedure.  The 
field  material  adds  appreciably  to  the  worth  of  the  course  without  inter- 
fering with  the  professor’s  ordered  presentation  of  its  subject-matter. 
But  where  the  course  is  looked  upon  as  a means  of  assisting  students 
engaged  in  field  work  to  meet  more  succe  sfully  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties encountered  on  the  field,  customa  y classroom  procedure  proves 
altogether  inadequate.  The  problems  themselves  then  become  the  “sub- 
ject-matter” of  the  course.  And  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered 
depends  not  so  much  upon  any  logical  sequence  as  upon  their  urgency 
in  field  situations  and  the  number  of  students  for  whom  they  are  urgent. 

Where  this  principle  governs  the  organization  of  a course,  the  need 
at  once  becomes  apparent  for  some  constituting  the  student  groups  that 
those  in  each  group  or  class  share  many  problems  in  common.  Where 
the  field  work  is  confined  to  clubs  and  Sunday-school  classes,  as  at  Union 
Seminary  in  New  York,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  organize  the  stu- 
dent groups  in  terms  not  of  types  of  churches  or  of  specific  activities 
but  of  the  ages  of  those  in  the  clubs  and  classes  the  students  are  leading. 
In  other  situations,  as  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  or  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  field  work  classes  in  rural  sociology,  the  student 
pastors  in  rural  fields  have  been  found  to  have  so  many  problems  in 
common  as  to  make  their  division  into  more  homogeneous  groups  unneces- 
sary. 
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Although,  in  any  one  variety  of  field  activity,  it  is  possible  for  the 
experienced  professor  and  supervisor  to  anticipate  all  of  the  major  areas 
within  which  problems  will  arise,  and  to  plan  a series  of  lectures  dealing 
with  certain  features  of  these  “problem  areas’’,  he  must  make  adequate 
room  for  the  group  discussion  of  problems  felt  to  be  pressing,  and  must 
stand  ready  at  times  to  put  aside  his  lecture  in  the  interest  of  meeting 
some  unexpected  contingency  concerning  which  the  group’s  assistance  is 
desired.  Professors  who  have  taught  field  work  courses  of  this  sort  are 
convinced  of  their  value,  but  confess  the  constant  temptation  to  slip  back 
into  a formalized  presentation  which  stands  in  the  way  of  field  problems 
clamormg  for  consideration. 

Following  this  educational  trend  to  its  logical  outcome,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  seminary  professors,  both  in  departments  of  field 
work  and  in  other  departments,  who  believe  that  graded  experience  in 
field  work  through  the  three  years  of  the  students’  seminary  course 
should  be  made  the  organizing  principle  of  the  theological  curriculum, 
replacing  present  efforts  to  maintain  a careful  balance  in  the  required 
number  of  hours  of  systematic  theology,  of  biblical  exegesis,  of  church 
history,  and  of  practical  theology.  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  these 
subjects  would  not  remain  altogether  essential  to  theological  education, 
but  rather  that  they  would  become  of  more  vital  significance  and  interest 
to  students  in  training  for  the  ministry  were  they  taught  in  relation  to 
the  situations  and  problems  confronted  in  graded  experience  in  field 
work. 

Ways  of  using  other  than  the  so-called  practical  departments  in 
connection  with  field  work  projects  have  been  proposed.  Professor 
Case,9  of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  suggests  the  possibility  of  students 
teaching  or  preaching  on  problems  involving  historical  interpretations  so 
as  to  utilize  the  department  of  church  history  as  a means  of  discovering 
what  the  experience  of  the  past  has  to  teach  concerning  current  issues. 
Such  an  approach  to  history  would  carry  out  the  belief  of  the  Reverend 
F.  R.  Barry,  who  writes  to  the  English  Conference  on  the  Preparation 
of  the  Ministry:  “The  history  of  Christian  Education  ought  in  a sense 
to  be  taught  backward;  I mean  starting  from  what  we  know  now,  then 
asking  how  we  got  there.”  Such  a use  of  field  work  in  relation  to  the 
courses  in  church  history  would  add  a depth  to  the  field  experiences  of 
the  student  and  lend  vitality  to  the  study  of  history.  A suggestion  for 
cooperation  with  the  departments  of  biblical  criticism  is  to  be  found  in 

9 Case,  S.  J.,  “Church  History  in  Ministerial  Education,”  Journal  of  Religion,  V.  4, 
p.  225  (May,  1924). 
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the  study  made  of  the  attitude  of  biblical  writers  and  characters  toward 
war.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  seminary  departments  in  solving  the 
problems  of  church  groups  under  student  leadership  are  by  no  means 
fully  explored. 

An  interesting  presentation  of  this  conception  of  a broader  relation 
between  field  work  and  the  theological  curriculum  has  been  ably  stated 
by  the  Rev.  Justin  W.  Nixon,  who  outlines  four  steps  which  theological 
education  might  take.  10  In  the  first  place,  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
attack  in  analyzing  the  fundamental  problems  of  religious  leadership  to- 
day ....  He  advocates  a “religious  Williamstown”  where  outstanding 
leaders  may  work  together  to  explore  the  religious  situation  and  pass 
the  results  of  their  work  on  to  the  seminaries  for  further  study  and  trans- 
mission. In  the  second  place,  he  advocates  the  use  of  “contemporary 
religion  as  the  organizing  principle  of  content  courses.”  He  wishes  to 
scrap  boundary  lines  between  departments.  “ . . . Living  issues,”  he  says 
“refuse  to  classify  with  any  of  these  academic  pigeonholes.  . . . The 
organization  of  content  courses  around  problems  rather  than  around 
purely  departmental  subjects  would  be  a revolutionary  change  in  aca- 
demic methods  and  it  is  certainly  feasible  to  make  at  least  a beginning.” 
The  third  suggestion  is: 

“To  enlarge  gradually  the  amount  of  space  allotted  in  the  curriculum 
to  supervised  activities  and  to  undertake  a far  more  scientific  attack  upon 
the  tasks  of  description,  surveying  and  analysis  which  these  activities  will 
involve  , . . The  effect  upon  the  professors  themselves  of  being  put 

to  work  on  ‘live  material’,  which  presents  issues  very  different  from  the 
hypothetical  cases  of  their  notebooks,  is  not  to  be  despised.” 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  says: 

“The  natural  outgrowth  of  these  proposals  would  lead  to  a com- 
plete change  of  emphasis  in  seminary  life  and  the  seminary  relationship 
to  the  ministry,  and  the  students  would  come  back  to  the  seminaries  for 
counsel  and  advice.  The  problems  of  religious  leadership  would  there 
be  pooled,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  problems  might  be  attacked 
would  be  outlined  by  men  of  practical  efficiency.” 

Administration  of  Field  Work 

The  task  of  directing  the  field  work  programs  of  seminaries  is  us- 
ually divided  among  the  departments  of  the  seminary.  The  department 


10  Nixon,  J.  W.,  “Theolog'ical  Education  at  the  Cross-Roads,”  Christian  Work  (June, 
1926).  Dr.  Nixon  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a wide  experience  both  as  theological 
professor  and  as  minister. 
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of  practical  theology  is  responsible  for  the  preaching  experiences  of  the 
students.  The  office  of  the  president  is  interested  in  meeting  financial 
needs.  This  distribution  of  responsibility  is  influenced  by  the  attitude 
of  the  seminary  toward  field  work.  One  seminary  president,  interested 
in  the  pastoral  approach,  states  that  he  would  rather  supervise  the  field 
work  of  the  students  than  carry  any  other  responsibility.  While  there 
is  another  member  of  the  faculty  instructing  and  supervising  students, 
this  president  uses  his  office  as  a means  of  keeping  personally  in  touch 
with  the  students  and  of  cultivating  the  churches  with  which  the  students 
are  placed.  In  another  seminary,  the  president,  who  is  interested  in 
scholarships,  divides  the  responsibility  for  field  work  between  the  de- 
partment of  practical  theology  and  that  of  religious  education. 

In  the  small  seminary  with  an  enrollment  of  fifty  or  less,  distributed 
through  three  classes,  with  two  or  more  departments  responsible  for 
student  field  work  projects,  it  is  possible  for  the  faculty  members  to 
maintain  a casual  acquaintance  with  the  individual  field  projects  of  the 
students.  The  experience  of  those  seminaries  in  which  a close  super- 
vision of  students  has  been  practiced,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  a 
staff  must  have  definite  time  reserved  for  supervisory  responsibility, 
conferences  with  students,  interviews  with  pastors  and  related  members 
of  the  staff  in  which  the  student  is  employed,  and  be  so  placed  on  the 
seminary  faculty  as  to  give  courses  that  contribute  directly  to  the  work 
students  are  doing.  In  a small  seminary  which  has  prescribed  courses 
and  small  enrollment,  the  director  of  religious  education  and  the  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  may  carry  the  responsibilities  successfully, 
if  assisted  in  administrative  details  and  relieved  of  a heavy  schedule  of 
classes. 

In  the  university  type  of  seminary,  the  most  satisfactory  organiza- 
tion provides  for  a field  work  office  with  a full-time  director  who  finds 
employment  for  the  students  who  need  remunerative  work  for  self-sup- 
port, recommends  students  to  the  churches  and  other  organizations  wish- 
ing student  assistants,  supervises  students  in  their  services,  and,  perhaps, 
directs  the  introductory  course  in  field  wTork.  Where  several  departments 
of  the  seminary  are  involved  in  the  supervision  of  students’  work  in  their 
respective  fields,  the  departments  present  their  regular  reports  to  the 
field  work  office  which  in  turn  makes  a complete  report  to  the  president 
of  the  total  field  work  program  of  the  seminary.  In  the  institution 
where,  as  previously  mentioned,  every  member  of  the  faculty  holds  him- 
self open  for  six  supervisions  a year,  the  field  work  office  receives  the 
requests  for  supervision  from  the  students,  notifies  the  professors  of 
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these  requests  and  receives  and  files  all  reports  on  supervisions  with 
other  records  of  the  students  concerned. 

The  director  of  field  work  is  usually  a member  of  the  faculty  in 
full  standing.  The  staff  of  assistants  are  necessarily  men  who  have  had 
enough  experience  in  the  types  of  work  in  which  the  students  are  employ- 
ed to  observe  critically  and  counsel  sympathetically.  There  is  a certain 
advantage  in  having  young  men  on  the  staff,  for  that  fact  sometimes 
makes  it  easier  for  them  to  discuss  problems  with  students  and  helps  to 
create  that  sense  of  fellowship  which  is  so  essential  in  the  relations  be- 
tween supervised  and  supervisor.  The  use  of  younger  staff  members 
also  simplifies  the  problem  of  the  seminary  in  the  selection  of  depart- 
mental personnel.  Young  graduates  of  excellent  ability  are  glad  to  en- 
large their  experience  through  work  with  students  and  to  continue  their 
own  studies  on  a part-time  schedule.  The  Divinity  School  of  Yale  has 
been  using  graduate  students  appointed  as  fellowrs  for  this  service. 

Youth,  however,  is  not  what  is  chiefly  needed  to  bring  about  this 
rapport  between  staff  and  student.  The  fundamental  qualifications  of 
the  supervisor  should  be  complete  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of 
the  student’s  point  of  view,  combined  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
field  in  which  he  is  giving  supervision.  In  Chicago,  several  seminaries 
are  sending  students  to  a church  where  the  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion is  a recent  graduate  with  a splendidly  conceived  program  in  which 
the  students  may  cooperate  under  his  guidance. 

Another  way  of  enlarging  a supervisory  staff  is  through  the  use  of 
undergraduate  students  who  are  doing  exceptionally  fine  work.  One 
seminary,  for  example,  has  over  a period  of  years  appointed  inexperi- 
enced field  work  students  to  a church  in  which  five  successive  directors 
of  religious  education  have  been  more  mature  students  able  to  guide  the 
field  workers.  The  close  supervision  of  the  seminary  facilitates  a con- 
tinuity of  program  in  the  work  of  the  church,  allows  the  church  to  profit 
from  the  advice  received  from  the  seminary  staff,  and  insures  for  the 
student  continuous  records  and  reports  tracing  the  development  of  the 
program  since  students  first  began  such  service.  One  year,  the  director 
of  religious  education  wTas  a senior  student  in  the  seminary,  and  a su- 
perintendent of  a department  of  the  Sunday  school  and  two  teachers 
were  members  of  the  field  work  class.  The  supervision  of  these  field 
work  students  was  assigned  to  the  senior  student  who  met  with  the  class 
and  conferred  with  the  religious  education  department  of  the  seminary. 

In  the  ministerial  service  of  students,  the  churches  have  profited 
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from  the  cooperation  of  district  superintendents,  state  secretaries,  and 
other  denominational  officials  interested  in  the  training  of  the  students 
as  well  as  in  the  work  they  were  doing.  It  is  a practice  in  many  insti- 
tutions to  bring  the  denominational  representatives  to  the  seminary  to 
confer  with  the  students,  in  order  that  a better  understanding  of  church 
policies  may  be  gained.  Thus  the  development  of  church  programs  be- 
comes a matter  of  mutual  interest  where  the  seminary,  with  its  experi- 
enced faculty  and  its  accumulation  of  information  regarding  the  churches, 
represents  a resource  of  great  importance  to  the  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Such  a conception  of  the  field  work  staff  is  vital  to  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  seminary  may  make  in  cooperation  with  churches  and 
denominations.  Thus  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  seminary  are  con- 
tinually checked  and  verified  through  practical  experiences  in  religious 
work ; and  the  work  is,  in  turn,  stimulated  by  the  professor  and  students 
who  critically  and  sympathetically  participate  in  these  undertakings. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  office  of  the  dean  would  be  an  appro- 
priate place  in  the  seminary  organization  for  the  supervisor,  since  field 
work  should  be  an  integrating  experience  in  bringing  the  students’  at- 
tainments to  bear  on  the  implications  of  the  total  seminary  program.  As 
it  is  the  function  of  the  dean  to  represent  the  president  in  matters  of 
educational  and  personal  adjustment,  the  field  work  department  would 
then  be  a division  of  the  dean’s  office,  giving  special  attention  to  super- 
vision. Where  such  a relationship  exists,  problems  of  filing  are  sim- 
plified, since  otherwise  personnel  records  necessary  to  the  proper  super- 
vision of  student  work  are  often  partially  duplicated  in  the  office  of 
the  dean. 

Degree  of  Seminary  Satisfaction 

The  attitudes  of  seminary  students  toward  two  aspects  of  field 
work,  placement  and  supervision,  have  already  been  reported  as  showing 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  But  since  the  highest  degrees  of  satisfac- 
tion were  expressed  in  those  seminaries  having  well-developed  depart- 
ments of  field  work,  these  implied  criticisms  must  be  interpreted  as  the 
expression  of  a desire  for  more  adequate  control  of  the  outside  activities 
of  students,  rather  than  as  disapproval  of  the  field  work  plan  as  such. 
Employers  of  students  have  already  been  reported  as  favorable  to  closer 
coordination  of  student  work  with  the  seminaries,  especially  through  re- 
ports and  visitation  by  faculty  members.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be 
said  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  from  students  and  their  em- 
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ployers  for  a more  intimate  articulation  between  the  seminary  and  the 
field. 

The  investigator  found,  in  his  visits  to  thirty-eight  seminaries,  that 
the  members  of  the  faculty  responsible  for  field  work  in  these  seminaries, 
were  possessed  of  a keen  desire  for  the  development  of  more  adequate 
programs.  And  among  other  professors  there  is  evidence  of  an  increas- 
ing interest,  shown  by  their  growing  willingness  to  accept  supervisory 
responsibilities.  Although  this  supervision  is  at  present  mainly  by  con- 
ferences at  the  seminary,  the  practice  of  supervision  by  visitation  is 
increasing. 

Whether  seminary  professors  and  administrators  are  satisfied  with 
current  field  work  practices  depends  in  no  small  part  upon  their  con- 
ception of  the  significance  of  field  work.  Some  are  satisfied  because 
they  are  not  interested.  Some  are  dissatisfied  because  they  are  inter- 
ested and  feel  that  the  educational  values  of  field  work  are  inadequately 
utilized.  Others  are  dissatisfied  because  the  work  takes  too  much  of  the 
student’s  time  and  detracts  his  attention  from  his  academic  studies.  And 
so  it  goes.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  expressed  always  depends  on  the 
point  of  view  and  attitude  of  the  individual  professor. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


“It  is  not  enough,  we  are  told  to  add  new  subjects 
to  the  curriculum.  The  whole  point  of  view  must  be 
changed.  The  theoretical  instruction  must  be  more 
practical ; it  must  fit  men  more  directly  to  do  effi- 
ciently the  work  to  which  they  are  called.’’ 

Wm.  Adams  Brown 

CONCLUSION 

Before  offering  the  conclusions  of  this  study  the  experience  of 
other  professions  may  be  compared  profitably  with  training  for  the  min- 
istry. Law,  Medicine,  Education  and  Engineering  have  been  selected 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  training  in  each  of  these  professions 
has  advanced  in  differing  degrees.  There  is,  generally,  agreement  upon 
the  need  for  first  hand  training  through  participation  in  the  professional 
work.  The  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  published  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Interior  in  Washington,  for  example,  in  re- 
viewing the  progress  in  teacher  training  from  1928  to  1930  says,  “Ob- 
servation and  student  teaching  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
professional  courses.  Twenty-four  states  are  cited  requiring  practice 
teaching  for  certification. 

For  the  legal  profession  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Reed  notes  the  lack  of  such 
contact  with  reality  as  being  the  first  of  the  “two  missing  elements  in 
legal  education.’’  “The  ideal  preparation  for  any  occupation,  when  ap- 
plicable, he  states,  is  the  apprenticeship  method, — participation,  under 
supervision,  in  the  actual  activities  of  the  craft.”  1 

Among  the  engineers,  Charles  R.  Mann  reported  in  1918,  that  shop 
wrork  is  “an  essential  element  in  the  equipment  of  every  engineer.”  2 3A 
more  recent  report  modifies  this  statement  with  the  conclusion,  “Many 
believe  that  shop  work  should  not  be  required  of  all  students,  but  only 
those  enrolled  in  curricula  most  closely  related  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries.” 3 In  other  words,  engineers  find  little  value  in  training  their 

1 Present  Day  Law  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  A.  A.  Reed,  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  21,  1928. 

2 A Study  of  Engineering  Education,  Charles  R.  Mann,  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  11,  1918. 

3 A Studying  of  Engineering  Curricula,  Bulletin  10,  Investigation  of  Engineering 
Education,  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  1926. 
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men  to  do  work  that  will  not  be  a part  of  their  responsibility  as  engineers. 
Shop  work  unrelated  to  the  requirements  of  the  profession  would  hardly 
fall  within  the  conception  of  apprenticeship  learning. 

The  medical  profession  has  advanced  requirements  beyond  any  of 
the  others.  No  doctor  may  enter  practice  without  spending  from  one  to 
three  years  as  an  interne  in  a hospital  well  staffed,  with  enough  beds 
to  provide  an  adequate  range  of  cases  under  doctors  who  are  qualified 
to  provide  expert  and  competent  supervision.  These  standards  are  care- 
fully defined  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Underlying  Principles  of  Field  Work 


According  to  the  experience  of  seminaries,  and  schools  training  for 
other  professions. 

Student  participation  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  essential 
to  the  training  of  the  ministry.  Certain  other  principles  growing  out  of 
this  study  may  serve  as  criteria  for  those  interested  in  guiding  a field 
work  program  along  sound  lines.  Three  of  these  as  stated  by  Professor 
Swift  follow: 

“From  the  experiences  of  the  seminaries,  which  have  been  trying  to 
make  educational  capital  out  of  remunerative  employment,  have  emerged 
certain  guiding  principles  that  form  a kind  of  creed  or  platform  for  the 
further  development  of  field  work.  Briefly  stated,  they  are  as  follows: 

“(1)  The  primary  concern  of  the  seminary  is  the  education  of  the 
student  for  religious  leadership.  His  education  comes  through  a series  of 
experiences  which  have  unequal  growth  value.  These  educative  experi- 
ences are  not  confined  to  books,  courses,  lectures,  and  other  academic 
exercises,  but  are  derived  also  from  contacts  with  the  problems  of  life. 
Certain  types  of  field  wTork  experience  have  educational  values  which 
are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  classroom  or  library,  though  they  require 
the  help  of  both  classroom  and  library  fully  to  develop  those  values. 
And  this  dependence  is  reciprocal. 

“(2)  The  seminary  and  the  student  owe  a responsibility  to  the  em- 
ploying institution.  These  institutions  should  get  value  received  not  only 


4 Professor  Swift,  who  was  assigned  editorial  responsibility  for  this  study  of  field 
work,  accepted  the  responsibility  for  writing  the  conclusion  when  he  was  assigned  by 
the  director  of  the  Study  of  Theological  Education.  In  rewriting  this  portion  of  the 
dissertation  the  author  has  included  suggestions  from  Professor  John  L.  Childs  who 
served  as  spokesman  for  the  examining  committee  of  Columbia  University  which  ac- 
cepted the  study  and  authorized  certain  minor  changes  appearing  in  the  printed  form. 
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for  money  paid  to  the  student  but  also  for  time  spent  in  the  supervision 
of  his  work.  When  the  seminary  places  a student  in  a church  or  club 
or  social  agency,  it  immediately  becomes  in  a measure  responsible, 
through  the  student,  for  the  success  of  the  work  which  that  student  un- 
dertakes. 

“(3)  The  third  principle  emerges  from  the  other  two.  The  semi- 
nary,  the  student,  and  the  employing  institution  become  contracting  par- 
ties jointly  responsible  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  venture,  both 
in  terms  of  the  tasks  undertaken  and  in  terms  of  that  part  of  the  stu- 
dent’s education  to  be  derived  from  the  doing  of  those  tasks. 

To  be  more  explicit  corollaries  to  these  principles  have  been  added. 
(4)  The  student  will  be  assigned  to  positions  according  to  his  educa- 
tional progress,  and  will  be  advanced  and  changed  according  to  his  ability 
to  assume  larger  responsibilities  and  his  need  for  broader  vocational  ex- 
perience. Such  a statement  would  seem  obvious  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  already  given  that  financial  needs  frequently  dominate  the  field 
work  programs.  (5)  while  the  seminary  controls  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  student  it  respects  the  autonomy  of  the  institution  in  which 
the  student  is  employed.  It  has  been  necessary  for  students  to  be  chang- 
ed from  one  position  to  another  in  order  to  provide  him  with  experience 
that  would  be  educationally  satisfactory.  While  this  is  not  an  easy 
distinction  to  make,  the  need  for  the  principle  is  clear.  To  exploit  the 
student’s  time  in  doing  useful  work  for  a community  house  may  seri- 
ously limit  his  training.  Since  the  student,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a 
variety  of  training,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  pastors  to  delegate  the 
program  of  the  church  to  provide  practice  for  novices  unless  some  con- 
trol is  exercised  to  maintain  the  standards  of  leadership  which  the  con- 
stituency have  a right  to  expect.  (6)  Even  while  he  is  in  the  employ 
of  other  institutions  the  seminary  is  responsible  for  student  supervision. 
The  obligation  which  the  seminary  holds  to  the  student  for  his  educa- 
tional career,  and  to  the  employing  institution  for  a successful  service 
makes  this  relation  mandatory.  The  extent  of  the  supervision  will  nat- 
urally vary  with  the  situation.  (7)  In  order  to  unify  the  student’s  aca- 
demic career  the  seminary  will  make  the  field  work  an  integral  part  of 
his  seminary  course.  Illustrations  of  this  principle  differ.  Students  in 
pastorates  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  Departments  of  Practical 
Theology  or  Homiletics.  Students  in  settlements  may  carry  work  in 
relation  to  studies  in  Christian  Ethics  or  other  course^  having  sociologi- 
cal implications.  Students  who  are  teaching  in  the  Churches  or  directing 
young  peoples’  activities  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Religi- 
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ous  Education  departments.  Field  work  is  more  generally  developed 
here  than  in  any  other  department  (8)  The  eighth  principle  is  the  most 
perplexing  and  probably  farthest  from  satisfactory  solution  of  those 
mentioned.  Could  the  seminary  provide  an  adequate  answer  the  church 
might  look  on  and  make  similar  adjustments.  Remuneration  will  be 
equalized  and  awarded  to  provide  a fairer  distribution  of  income,  and 
will  be  controlled  to  make  assignment  of  students  follow  educational 
rather  than  financial  needs.  (9)  The  same  academic  recognition  will  be 
granted  field  work  that  is  given  other  courses.  Where  the  credit  system 
dominates  the  academic  procedure,  credit  will  be  given  commensurate 
with  the  work  involved.  If,  however,  students  are  to  be  examined  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  to  serve  as  ministers  regardless  of  the  points 
they  have  accumulated  on  the  books  of  the  registrar  toward  a degree,  the 
student  will  be  examined  on  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  falling  to 
him  as  a minister.  Under  the  latter  plan  the  question  to  be  asked  is,  not 
merely  “What  have  you  studied?”,  but  “What  can  you  do?”  (10)  The 
tenth  and  last  principle  is  an  inclusive  observation  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  conducting  field  work  in  its  relation  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
demands  of  the  ministry  upon  its  leaders.  Through  the  laboratory  ex- 
perience the  student  will  learn  to  make  the  adjustments  to  his  vocation 
in  life  situations.  Here  the  ministry  becomes  a reality.  He  will  learn 
to  face  problems,  to  study  the  resources  for  solutions,  to  actually  solve 
problems,  under  supervision,  as  they  arise.  Such  training  for  leadership 
should  help  the  church  to  find  her  function  in  society. 

Unsolved  Problems 

The  experiences  summarized  above  have  inherent  in  them  many  un- 
solved problems,  for  every  effort  to  outline  new  procedures  serves  to 
stir  up  additional  difficulties.  Thus  a review  of  the  topics  discussed, — 
variety  of  experience  offered,  distribution  of  time,  articulation  of  curri- 
culum, supervision,  administration — suggest  along  with  many  solutions, 
problems  upon  which  seminary  staffs  continue  to  work. 

Each  of  the  principles,  for  example,  offers  a problem.  At  what 
point  does  experience  cease  to  be  of  educational  value  to  the  student? 
What  type  of  experience  contributes  to  the  student’s  education,  and  what 
type  is  non-productive?  When  is  an  institution  autonomous?  When  is 
advice  free  from  coersive  implications,  especially  when  the  institution 
offering  the  advice  is  paying  the  bills?  How  long  is  it  educationally 
profitable  for  a student  to  continue  with  one  type  of  field  work,  is  one 
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institution?  Those  who  have  dealt  with  such  problems  for  some  time 
can  probably  give  satisfactory  answers,  yet  experienced  directors  are 
not  always  certain  when  to  use  the  authority  that  the  position  and  the 
student  influence  offer  toward  bringing  about  needed  changes. 

The  problem  of  time  is  very  marked  in  the  unplanned  system  which 
allows  students  to  make  their  own  arrangements  without  any  form  of 
supervisory  control.  Does  the  student  giving  twenty-five  hours  a week 
to  field  service  have  as  adequate  training  as  the  student  who  gives  eight 
hours  to  such  work,  or  the  student  who  is  free  from  such  responsibilities? 
Is  the  plan  introduced  at  Yale  of  requiring  the  student  with  a pastoral 
charge  to  take  four  years  instead  of  three  satisfactory?  Should  not  the 
student  without  pastoral  experience  be  asked  to  give  a year  under  super- 
vision? Is  summer  pastoral  service  comparable  to  such  experience  gained 
during  the  school  year?  Is  it  not  possible  for  seminaries  to  work  out  a 
plan  that  will  weave  into  the  educational  program  of  the  student  these 
off  season  experiences? 

The  curriculum  of  the  seminary  is  as  changeable  as  life, — or  it 
should  be- — and  as  basic.  The  problems  of  experiences  that  should  come 
within  the  seminary  curriculum,  and  the  way  in  which  these  field  experi- 
ences should  be  related  to  the  curriculum  offer  other  problems.  An  un- 
published study  by  H.  Paul  Douglas,  “The  City  Minister  at  Work”, 
presents  fourteen  major  activities  that  absorb  the  city  minister’s  time. 
Would  it  be  profitable  for  the  seminary  to  analyze  such  activities,  dis- 
cover which  of  these  require  specific  training,  see  which  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  minister,  and  test  the  candidate  to  see  if  he  is  quali- 
fied to  fulfil  his  duties?  Progress  has  been  made  in  giving  the  student 
a graded  series  of  experiences,  beginning  with  the  simple  responsibilities 
in  the  club  and  Sunday  school,  advancing  through  assistantships  to 
full  responsibilities.  Is  there  an  inherent  conflict  with  the  academic 
courses?  Is  the  field  work  curriculum  based  on  the  experiences  that  the 
minister  should  know?  Is  such  curriculum  more  successful  in  a functional 
approach  than  teaching  which  presents  in  traditional  form  knowledge 
without  taking  into  account  whether  it  will  be  needed  in  the  future  min- 
istry. 

The  curriculum  is  brought  to  the  problems,  and  the  problems  to  the 
seminary  thought  through  supervision  and  conferences,  and  often  through 
class  discussions.  Is  the  plan  of  the  Yale  Divinity  school  of  asking  each 
Professor  to  reserve  six  Sundays  for  such  supervisions  more  satisfactory 
than  the  plan  of  having  full  time  supervisors  follow  the  students,  taking 
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the  special  problems  to  the  professors  for  expert  judgment?  With  eighty 
students  in  pastorates,  six  visits  by  faculty  members  would  not  give  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  student  work.  Yale,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  providing 
other  supervision  than  that  offered  by  the  six  visits  per  major  professor. 
The  tendency  there  as  in  other  seminaries  is  toward  building  up  a staff 
of  supervisors,  of  linking  these  experiences  with  the  curriculum  through 
special  classes  that  develop  a program  of  study  about  the  problems  met 
on  the  field. 

The  problem  of  administration  is  closely  linked  with  the  other  prob- 
lems of  field  work,  so  close  that  methods  of  administration  must  wait 
upon  the  others.  If,  for  example,  field  work  is  to  be  a function  of  the 
practical  theology  department,  as,  indeed,  it  is  in  some,  the  duty  may 
be  one  of  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  a professor  in  that  department. 
In  other  instances  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  department  of  religious 
education.  Each  department  may  be  responsible  for  the  field  work  done 
in  connection  with  its  courses,  and  expanded  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  individual  professor. 

If,  however,  field  work  is  placed  in  the  seminary  as  a part  of  the 
total  experience  it  may  be  administered  from  a department  which  is 
responsible  to  the  President  or  Dean,  who  approaches  the  educational 
problem  of  the  student  as  a unified  whole.  The  experiences  of  other 
professions  would  lead  one  to  support  the  later  plan  of  relating  field 
work  to  the  total  seminary  experience.  A warning  against  allowing  field 
experience  to  come  into  conflict  with  other  departments  is  given  in  a 
study  of  teacher  training  in  Missouri.  A situation  was  discovered  in 
which 


“A  serious  and  long  standing  cleavage  in  the  faculty  as  a whole 
had  thrown  the  training  department  and  the  department  of  educa- 
tion into  opposing  camps.”  The  report  continues,  “Cooperation  of 
academic  departments  in  the  work  of  the  training  school  is  indis- 
pensible  to  the  best  work,  but  to  turn  each  department  of  the  train- 
ing school  over  bodily  to  the  corresponding  academic  department 
which  goes  its  own  way  is  not  cooperation,  but  dismemberment.”4 

The  ideal  organization,  then,  is  that  which  brings  about  the  greatest  co- 
operation, and  helps  the  student  to  relate  his  work  most  satisfactorily 
with  the  rest  of  his  seminary  program. 

Probably  the  outstanding  problem  of  administration  has  to  do  with 


4 The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools.  Bulletin 
No.  14,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  1920. 
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finance.  Many  seminaries  would  welcome  a program  of  field  work  if 
they  understood  how  to  finance  it,  or  knew  that  resources  could  be  dis- 
covered. Here  again  the  centralized  administration  has  the  advantage. 
Where  students  are  required  to  do  field  service  in  return  for  aid  received 
in  scholarship  funds  such  an  office  can  make  assignments,  and  place 
students  under  the  supervision  of  appropriate  departments  according  to 
student  interests  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  Through  tuition  fees,  schol- 
arship funds,  appropriations  from  mission  boards  for  student  service, 
fees  and  salaries  from  churches,  appropriations  from  seminary  budgets, 
additional  funds  have  been  secured  for  the  support  of  field  work.  An 
office  that  can  arrange  with  all  the  institutions  involved  in  such  adjust- 
ments can  function  more  effectively  than  if  the  responsibilities  are  dis- 
tributed. Such  are  the  steps  taken  in  administering  field  work.  Still 
the  problem  of  finance  is  among  the  unsolved  problems.  More  funds 
seem  to  be  needed,  and  budgets  redistributed. 

(11)  Next  Steps 

So  varied  are  the  types  of  field  work  carried  on  among  different 
seminaries,  so  different  the  polity  of  churches,  and  the  offerings  of  com- 
munities that  no  stereotyped  program  of  field  work  can  be  suggested, 
even  if  such  a plan  were  desired.  Each  seminary  will  wish  to  begin  to 
utilize  the  opportunities  it  has,  and  expand  its  program  as  it  can  whole- 
somely develop.  Where  supervised  field  work  involves  the  use  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  religious  work,  graded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student, 
supervised  by  qualified  directors,  with  the  experiences  related  to  the 
seminary  studies  through  conference  and  class  discussion,  the  seminary 
can  study  its  own  program  and  introduce  the  steps  necessary  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to 
seminaries,  varying  methods  already  practiced. 

(a)  Utilize  the  experiences  open  to  students.  The  second  chapter 
of  this  study  showed  how  many  students  are  employed,  and  how  varied 
is  the  experience.  It  is  evident,  furthermore,  that  the  experiences  are 
not  graded  or  assigned  according  to  the  needs  of  students.  A study  of 
these  positions  from  their  educational  side  rather  than  the  financial 
contribution  offered  would  probably  throw  new  light  upon  their  place 
in  the  educational  program  of  the  seminary.  When  the  financial  side  is 
emphasized  students  capitalize  the  fields  in  which  they  are  most  pro- 
ficient. With  the  educational  emphasis  the  kind  of  experience  would  be 
considered  instead  of  financial  remuneration. 
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(b)  Study  the  Community.  If  seminaries  study  their  communities 
to  discover  opportunities  for  service  instead  of  places  to  securing  other 
financial  resources  a different  impression  is  gained.  It  is  possible  that 
one  may  lead  to  the  other.  The  approach  taken  in  this  study,  however, 
suggests  opportunities  for  training  not  considered  when  the  quest  is  for 
income. 

(c)  Study  the  Faculty  and  Curriculum.  A functional  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  the  ministry,  of  the  curriculum  and  the  place  in  which 
the  student  experiences  may  be  considered  might  lead  toward  the  or- 
ganization, or  re-organization  of  the  faculty  and  curriculum  to  make 
provision  for  the  field  work  service. 

(d)  Study  the  Financial  Resources.  The  difficulty  of  this  prob- 
lem has  been  frequently  mentioned.  Each  of  the  avenues  of  support 
suggested  in  the  discussion  of  administration  may  be  examined  for  possi- 
ble contributions.  By  considering  the  possibility  of  redistributing  bud- 
gets, utilizing  scholarship  funds,  mission  board  aid,  church  positions  and 
other  community  positions,  new  opportunities  for  employment  providing 
worthy  experience  have  often  been  discovered. 

(e)  Encourage  Experiments.  Probably  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  present  field  work  situation  is  the  great  variety  of  under- 
takings. The  summary  of  field  work  projects  given  in  the  third  chapter 
indicates  a very  board  array  of  projects,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  dup- 
licate any  program  among  the  thirty  eight  seminaries  visited.  Many  of 
these  should  be  studied  with  care  and  reported  so  that  other  seminaries 
may  profit  from  the  experience, — such  experiments  as  the  cooperation  of 
the  Field  Work  Department  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  New  Haven,  placing  the  theological  students  under  The  School 
of  Social  Work  at  Atlanta,  the  development  of  cooperative  research  with 
the  city  mission  organization  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
especially  the  studies  of  city  problems  through  the  cooperation  of  dif- 
ferent seminaries  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  community  studies 
as  that  about  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  the  use  of 
drama  as  a means  of  worship  and  of  presenting  a religious  message  such 
as  Fred  Eastman  is  developing  at  Chicago,  the  relation  of  the  rural 
work  to  the  department  of  practical  theology  such  as  was  begun  at  Van- 
derbilt University  and  as  is  promoted  by  the  Inter-seminary  Commission 
for  the  Training  for  the  Rural  Ministry,  and  the  development  of  the 
religious  education  program  through  the  departments  especially  devoted 
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to  this  field  such  as  one  finds  at  Auburn,  Boston  University,  Hartford, 
University  of  Chicago,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  study  of  areas 
of  conflict  by  departments  of  Christian  ethics  to  discover  the  attitude 
Christians  should  take  in  times  of  crisis.  Other  projects  might  be  fol- 
lowed,— the  part  students  took  in  the  care  for  the  unemployed  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  the  mission  trips  carried  on  by  the  Berkely  Divinity 
School,  and  the  value  of  such  missions  as  are  carried  on  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  A new  experiment  might  be  suggested  in  the  form  of  an  interne 
program  making  it  necessary  for  students  to  serve  under  an  experienced 
pastor  for  a year  before  taking  on  the  full  responsibilities  of  the  min- 
istry, just  as  doctors  must  serve  in  hospitals.  Another  line  of  experi- 
ment might  be  developed  in  making  a part  of  the  seminary  program  the 
type  of  experience  Dr.  Keller  provides  for  the  students  who  study  with 
him  during  the  summer  in  Cincinnati.  A careful  study  of  such  experi- 
ments should  provide  the  church  with  a leadership  much  more  aware  of 
the  demands  made  upon  the  ministry. 

In  conclusion  it  is  appropriate  to  add  some  observations  on  the 
relation  of  this  type  of  experience  to  the  future  of  the  church.  Much 
discussion  has  been  given  to  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  community. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  church  has  reflected  the 
economic,  national,  racial,  and  sectional  characteristics  of  the  people.5 
At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  the  environment  is 
equally  evident.  This  is  particularly  striking  on  the  frontier  where  the 
church  regulated  conduct  and  tried  members  for  violations  of  church 
standards.6  On  the  slavery  issue  the  church  divided,  but  not  without  a 
struggle.  Some  such  cyclical  arrangement  exists  between  seminary  and 
church.  The  church  is  the  parent  of  the  seminary, — establishes  semi- 
naries in  order  to  carry  on  the  doctrines  and  to  raise  up  leadership  in  the 
church.  It  supports  the  seminaries  and  at  the  same  time  looks  to  them 
for  leadership.  This  mutuality  of  interest  was  evident  throughout  the 
study,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  pastors.  Those  who  employed 
students  expressed  unanimously  their  readiness  to  report  to  the  seminary 
of  the  student  work.  They  insisted  that  students  should  have  experi- 
ence before  entering  the  ministry.  The  failure  of  the  seminaries  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  churches  may  have  been  a factor  in  leading  cer- 
tain churches  to  establish  new  seminaries  closer  to  their  conception  of 
orthodoxy.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  tendency  of  church  leaders  to 
ignore  the  demands  of  the  time  may  be  traced  back  to  seminaries  that 

5 The  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism,  Richard  Niebuhr,  Henry  Holt  & Co.  1929. 

6 Religion  on  the  American  Frontier,  W.  W.  Sweet,  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1931. 
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failed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  churches.  The  picture  of  theological 
education  of  the  future  painted  by  Anton  Boison  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  sketches ; 

“The  theological  training  of  the  future  will  be  a continuous  af- 
fair, with  the  parish  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  person  in  difficulty 
as  the  main  concern,  and  the  seminary  as  the  clearing  house  of 
information  and  the  supervisor  of  methods  . . . Experience  will  no 
longer  be  fitted  to  the  system,  but  system  to  experience.  History 
will  not  be  neglected,  but  the  present  will  be  our  starting  point.” 

Such  a conception  is  based  upon  a vital  relationship  between  semi- 
nary and  church.  When  the  churches  and  seminaries  are  bound  together 
through  participation  in  the  tasks  of  the  church,  through  consideration 
of  the  problems  in  the  classes  of  the  seminary,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
faculty  the  seminary  becomes  alive  with  vital  problems,  and  the  church 
profits  from  the  mature  and  cumulative  wisdom  of  the  seminary. 

Finally,  participation  in  the  contemporary  problems  of  religion  be- 
comes no  excuse  for  shallow  work.  For  in  addition  to  enlightened  ex- 
perience and  true  piety,  the  seminaries  will  approach  these  mutual  prob- 
lems with  the  products  of  solid  learning. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SEMINARIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  following  table  presents  the  seminaries  included  in  this  study 
of  field  work.  The  code  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  identify  the 
seminaries  listed  in  the  tables.  The  denominational  abbreviations  are 
those  agreed  upon  in  the  original  outline  projected  for  the  study  of 
theological  education.  The  next  columns  list  the  forms  used  and  the 
seminaries  from  which  replies  were  received.  Thus,  C II  5 was  the 
first  schedule  drawn  up  and  used  by  the  field  representative,  the  form 
from  which  tables  1 to  9 in  Appendix  B of  the  text  was  tabulated. 

Form  A was  the  schedule  used  by  the  investigator  in  his  visits  to 
the  seminaries  as  a basis  for  interviews.  The  cheeks  are  placed  next  to 
the  seminaries  visited  and  not  against  those  who  filled  out  the  form  with- 
out a personal  visit. 

Form  B was  given  to  members  of  the  seminary  administration  to 
secure  data  where  the  information  was  lacking.  Fifteen  seminaries  sent 
in  the  total  of  433  replies  on  this  form.  Tables  18,  19,  20,  were  drawn 
up  from  this  form.  Copies  of  these  forms  are  placed  in  Appendix  D. 

The  following  abbreviations  include  the  major  denominations  in- 
cluded in  the  study. 


Baptist,  Northern  Convention__Ba 
Baptist,  Southern  Convention_SBa 


Methodist  Episcopal ME 

Methodist  Episcopal  South__MES 

Methodist  Protestant MP 

Methodist  Protestant  Evang EV 

Presbyterian 

in  the  U.  S.  A PyUSA 

Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S PyUS 

United  Presbyterian UP 


Reformed  in  America ReA 

Disciples  of  Christ DC 

Congregational C 

Inter-denominational Inter-d 

Non-sectarian Non-sec. 

Unitarian U 


United  Lutheran  in  America_ULA 
Evangelical  Lutheran 
Augustana  Synod  in 
North  America EvLAaNA 
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APPENDIX  A 


SEMINARIES  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY 
And  Their  Participation  in  the  Forms  Used 


Forms  Responded  To 


No. 

Seminary  Code 

Denom. 

State 

c 

II  5 

A 

B 

Enroll. 

1 

Auburn 

1 

PyUSA 

N.  Y. 

X 

X 

1 

X 

55 

45* 

2 

Augustana 

59 

EvLAsNA 

111. 

X 

89 

3 

Bangor 

2 

C 

Me. 

X 

X 

2 

57 

4 

Berkley  Bap. 

63 

NBa 

Cal. 

X 

74 

5 

Berkley  Div. 

3 

PE 

Conn. 

X 

X 

3 

29 

6 

Bethany 

4 

CB 

111. 

X 

X 

4 

34 

7 

Biblical  Sem. 

5 

Inter-d. 

NY. 

X 

X 

5 

205 

8 

Bonebrake 

6 

UBC 

O 

X 

107 

9 

Boston  Univ. 

7 

ME 

Mass. 

X 

X 

6 

X 

219 

200* 

10 

Butler 

9 

DC 

Ind. 

X 

125 

11 

Candler 

10 

MES 

Ga. 

X 

X 

7 

X 

60 

12 

Capital 

23 

EvLjsO 

O 

X 

64 

13 

Central 

11 

ReUS 

0 

X 

27 

14 

Chicago  Th.  S. 

12 

C 

111. 

X 

X 

8 

X 

58 

15 

Colgate-Roch. 

13 

NBa 

NY. 

X 

X 

9 

X 

112 

16 

Col.  Bible 

14 

DC 

Ky 

X 

120 

(Transylvania) 

17 

Columbia 

15 

Pyus 

Ga. 

X 

55 

18 

Concordia 

16 

EvLsM-osMo 

Mo. 

X 

530 

19 

Crozier 

17 

NBa 

Penn. 

X 

X 

81 

20 

Drew 

19 

ME 

N.  J. 

X 

X 

10 

X 

200 

21 

Duke 

61 

MES 

N.  C. 

X 

112 

22 

Eden 

20 

EvsNa 

Mo. 

X 

94 

23 

Episcopal 

24 

PE 

Mass. 

X 

X 

11 

35 

24 

Evangelical 

22 

Ev. 

111. 

X 

72 

25 

Garrett 

25 

ME 

111. 

X 

X 

12 

468 

26 

General 

26 

PE 

N.  Y. 

X 

X 

13 

157 

27 

Hamm  a 

27 

ULA 

O 

X 

52 

28 

Hartford 

28 

Non-sec. 

Conn. 

X 

X 

14 

X 

86 

150* 

29 

Harvard 

29 

Non-sec. 

Mass. 

X 

X 

15 

70 

30 

Iliff 

30 

ME 

Colo. 

X 

55 

31 

Lane 

70 

PyUSA 

O 

X 

X 

16 

25 

32 

Louisville 

32 

PyUSA 

Ky. 

X 

X 

17 

80 

33 

Lutheran,  Get. 

33 

ULA 

Penn. 

X 

X 

18 

X 

71 
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Forms  Responded  To 


No. 

Seminary  Code 

Denom. 

State 

c 

n 5 

A 

B 

Enroll. 

34 

Luth.  Phil. 

34 

ULA 

Penn. 

X 

X 

19 

116 

35 

Meadville 

36 

U 

111. 

X 

X 

20 

20 

36 

N.  Brunswick 

37 

ReA 

N.  J. 

X 

X 

21 

X 

35 

37 

Oberlin 

38 

Non-sec. 

O. 

X 

62 

38 

Pacific 

55 

Non-sec. 

Cal. 

X 

105 

39 

Pacific  Unit. 

56 

U 

Cal. 

X 

19 

40 

Phillips 

39 

DC 

Okla. 

X 

180 

41 

Pittsburg 

64 

UP 

Penn. 

X 

X 

22 

46 

42 

Presby.  Chic. 

62 

PyUSA 

111. 

X 

X 

23 

183 

43 

Presby.  Omaha  57 

PyUSA 

Neb. 

X 

51 

44 

Princeton 

49 

PyUSA 

N.  J. 

X 

X 

24 

177 

45 

San  Francisco 

65 

PyUSA 

Cal. 

X 

99 

46 

Seabury 

42 

PE 

Minn. 

X 

36 

47 

So.  Baptist 

43 

SBa 

Ky 

X 

X 

25 

417 

48 

Tex.  Brite 

8 

DC 

Tex. 

X 

116 

49 

Prot.  Episc. 

40 

PE 

Va. 

X 

X 

26 

80 

50 

Lancaster 

46 

ReUS 

Penn. 

X 

63 

51 

Union  T.  S. 

NYC 

47 

Inter-d. 

N.  Y. 

X 

X 

27 

X 

276 

52 

Union  T.  S. 

Va. 

48 

PyUS 

Va. 

X 

X 

28 

108 

53 

Univ.  Chicago 

51 

NBa 

111. 

X 

X 

29 

225 

54 

Vanderbilt 

49 

Inter-d. 

Tenn. 

X 

X 

30 

133 

55 

Western  Ep. 

50 

PE 

111. 

X 

X 

31 

X 

43 

56 

Western,  Pitts. 

51 

PyUSA 

Penn. 

X 

X 

32 

X 

104 

57 

Westminster 

58 

MP 

Md. 

X 

48 

58 

Yale  Div.  Sch. 

53 

Non-sec. 

Conn. 

X 

X 

33 

235 

59 

Emmanuel 

58 

UCC 

Canada 

X 

60 

Knox 

62 

Py 

Canada 

X 

61 

McMaster 

59 

Baptist 

Canada 

X 

62 

Trinity 

45 

CE  (PE) 

Canada 

X 

63 

Wycliff 

61 

CE 

Canada 

X 

64 

Gammon 

66 

ME 

Ga. 

X 

X 

34 

163 

65 

Howard 

60 

Non-sec. 

D.  C. 

X 

X 

35 

48 

66 

Lincoln 

68 

PyUSA 

Penn. 

X 

X 

36 

21 

67 

Vir.  Union 

67 

NBa 

Va. 

X 

X 

37 

25 

68 

Newton 

41 

NBA 

Mass. 

X 

X 

38 

78 

* — School  of  Religious  Education. 

c — Where  enrollment  statistics  were  not  given  directly  they  have  been  taken  from 
Christian  Education  HANDBOOK,  January,  1931. 
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APPENDIX  B 
Additional  Tables 


TABLE  I 

THE  PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF  FIELD  WORK 

15  Seminaries  regard  field  work  primarily  as  a matter  of  self  support. 
21  Seminaries  regard  field  work  primarily  as  a matter  of  education. 

28  Seminaries  regard  field  work  primarily  as  a matter  of  both. 

4 Seminaries  gave  no  opinion. 


68 


TABLE  2 

CREDIT  FOR  FIELD  WORK 

10  Seminaries  give  credit  for  field  work. 

40  Seminaries  give  no  credit  for  field  work. 

18  Seminaries  failed  to  reply  to  this  question. 
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TABLE  3 

FORM  OF  SUPERVISION 

14  Seminaries  visit  students  at  work  on  the  field. 

18  Seminaries  supervise  students  by  conference  and  report. 
6 Seminaries  report  no  supervision. 

20  Seminaries  failed  to  reply  to  the  question. 
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TABLE  4 

PERSONS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SUPERVISION 

28  Seminaries  provide  faculty  supervision. 

2 Seminaries  rely  on  student  committees. 

8 Seminaries  rely  on  churches — elders,  bishops,  pastors. 

8 Seminaries  rely  on  churches,  elders,  bishops,  pastors,  superintendents 
— for  supervision. 

30  Seminaries  made  no  reply. 


68 
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TABLE  5 


SEMINARIES  REQUIRING  FIELD  WORK  FOR  GRADUATION 

4  Seminaries  require  field  work  experience  for  graduation. 

64  Seminaries  offer  no  observation  or  do  not  have  such  a requirement. 

68 


TABLE  6 

RESTRICTIONS  OF  FIELD  WORK 

24  Seminaries  discourage  Juniors  from  doing  field  work. 

5 Seminaries  discourage  Juniors  and  Middlers  from  doing  field  work. 
3 Seminaries  discourage  all  classes. 

6 Seminaries  require  satisfactory  grades. 

7 Seminaries  limit  the  time  and  number  of  sermons  preached. 

1  Seminary  limits  field  work  to  the  needs  of  students. 

1 1 Seminaries  have  no  restrictions. 

11  Seminaries  make  no  reply  to  this  question. 

68 


TABLE  7 

COURSES  OFFERING  FIELD  WORK 

20  Seminaries  have  courses  in  Practical  Theology  requiring  field  work. 
16  Seminaries  have  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences  requiring  field  work. 
12  Seminaries  have  courses  in  Religious  Education  requiring  field  work. 

2 Seminaries  have  courses  in  field  work  requiring  field  work. 

3 Seminaries  have  no  courses  requiring  field  work. 

26  Seminaries  make  no  reply  to  this  question. 

79* 


* — The  number  exceeds  the  number  of  seminaries  replying  (68)  since 
some  seminaries  offer  field  work  in  more  than  one  field. 
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TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SEMINARY 
CONDUCTING  COURSES  REQUIRING  FIELD  WORK 

16  Seminaries  have  1 teacher  giving  a course  requiring  field  work. 
14  Seminaries  have  2 teachers  giving  courses  requiring  field  work. 

4 Seminaries  have  3 teachers  giving  courses  requiring  field  work. 

0 Seminaries  have  4 teachers  giving  courses  requiring  field  work. 

4 Seminaries  have  5 teachers  giving  courses  requiring  field  work. 

1 Seminary  has  6 teachers  giving  courses  requiring  field  work. 

29  Seminaries  made  no  reply  to  this  question. 
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TABLE  9 

HOURS  OF  COURSES  OFFERING  FIELD  WORK 
AS  A PART  OF  THE  COURSE 

10  Seminaries  offer  from  1 to  5 hours  of  courses  offering  field  work. 

3 Seminaries  offer  from  6 to  10  hours  of  courses  offering  field  work. 

9 Seminaries  offer  from  11  to  15  hours  of  courses  offering  field  work. 

2 Seminaries  offer  from  16  to  20  hours  of  courses  offering  field  work. 

3 Seminaries  offer  from  20  or  more  hours  of  courses  offering  field  work. 
41  Seminaries  gave  no  reply  to  the  question. 

— , ; ! m 

68  | 1 if 

These  tables  are  made  up  from  the  data  supplied  through  Form 
C.  1 1 5 sent  and  received  by  the  field  representatives  of  the  study. 
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TABLE  10 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  AND  SEMINARY  OCCUPATION 

2 Samplings  from  1776  cases  representing  31  seminaries 

No.  Data  Pastor  Other  Religious  Work — Secular 


T. 

0-2  Yrs. 

3 & more 

0-2 

3— 

0-2 

3— 

T* 

Pastor 

19 

39 

74 

21 

22 

20 

47 

242 

Ast.  Pastor 

6 

9 

1 

5 

2 

3 

5 

31 

Dir.  R.  E.  ___ 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

11 

Clerical  Work. 

5 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

23 

Sunday  School 

5 

7 

3 

10 

6 

9 

40 

Non-religi- 
ous work 

21 

31 

9 

18 

15 

23 

33 

150 

Manual 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

18 

No.  Data 

42 

22 

6 

12 

15 

13 

23 

133 

Grand  Total  _ 

101 

116 

99 

67 

69 

68 

128 

648 

The  numbers  in  the  table  refer  to  positions  held.  Many  students  carry  two 
or  more  positions. 


TABLE  11 

THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  EMPLOYED  IN  OUTSIDE  WORK 
AS  REPORTED  BY  10  SEMINARIES 


Seminary 

Rank 

Enrolled* 

Employed 

screen  lagc 

Employed 

36 

1 

20 

20 

100.0 

32 

2 

80 

75 

93.7 

12 

3 

97 

90 

92.8 

4 

4 

34 

30 

88.2 

53 

5 

235 

198 

84.3 

26 

6 

114 

94 

82.5 

47 

7 

216 

166 

76.8 

40 

8 

79 

60 

76.0 

48 

9 

155 

111 

71.6 

34f 

10 

116 

47 

40.5 

1146 

891 

77.7 

*Where  figures  have  been  available,  the  enrollments  have  been  reduced  to 
the  number  of  regular  students,  removing  the  special,  graduate,  and  part-time 
students. 

fin  this  seminary  the  denominational  support  of  students  makes  self-support 
less  necessary  than  in  some  other  seminaries.  Each  student  is  placed  in  some 
church  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  graduation,  so  that  clinical  experience 
is  provided  for  each  one,  even  if  the  number  employed  in  remunerative  work  is 
small.  Students  doing  occasional  preaching  are  not  reported  in  this  percentage. 
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TABLE  12 


STUDENTS’  ESTIMATES  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  IN  OUTSIDE 
WORK  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1929-30 


Hours  Per  Number  of 


Week 

Cases 

Per  Cent, 

0 

— 5 

209 

16.1 

6 

— 10 

205 

15.8 

11 

— 15 

155 

12.0 

16 

— 20  Median  — 18  Hrs. 

191 

14.8 

21 

— 25 

145 

11.2 

26 

— 30 

129 

10.0 

31 

— 35 

57 

4.4 

36 

— 40 

71 

5.5 

41 

— 45 

17 

1.3 

46 

and  over 

115 

8.9 

1294 

100.0 

Total  1776 


TABLE  13 

MARRIAGE  AND  SEMINARY  OCCUPATION 


Two  samplings  of  1776  cases  combined 


Postion 

Single 

Engaged 

Married 

No  data 
Divorced 

Total 

Pastor 

28 

25 

92 

Widowed 

145 

Asst.  Pastor 

12 

5 

6 

23 

Dir.  Rel.  Ed. 

3 

1 

2 

6 

Clerical  Work 

7 

4 

4 

15 

Sunday  School 

17 

4 

4 

25 

Manual  Work 

2 

6 

1 

9 

Non-religious 

56 

23 

20 

99 

No  data 

57 

18 

32 

2 

109 

182 

80 

166 

3 

431 

89 


TABLE  14 


TIME  SPENT  IN  TYPES  OF  OUTSIDE  WORK  BY  THE 
STUDENTS  OF  19  SEMINARIES 


c n CO 


V 

q 

c c 

'S  Js 

Sermon 

Religious 

u 

u u. 

s PQ 

.s 

Preparation 

Outside 

Work 

Semina 

Numbe 

<V  c 

-D  u 
£ 3 

3 ti 

ZX 

No. 

Median 

Hours 

No. 

Median 

Hours 

2 

25 

20 

4.8 

21 

7.5 

10 

21 

5 

.7 

16 

2 A 

11 

23 

16 

3.4 

21 

4.3 

12 

21 

2 

.6 

16 

2.4 

13 

21 

12 

3.5 

20 

6.8 

46 

40 

14 

.8 

30 

4.0 

20 

20 

4 

.6 

15 

2.0 

25 

42 

20 

1.0 

27 

4.3 

28 

31 

14 

.9 

25 

3.5 

32 

52 

29 

2.2 

41 

4.3 

33 

66 

15 

.6 

35 

1.1 

34 

63 

* 

* 

* 

# 

37 

22 

19 

4.0 

22 

5.7 

62 

46 

16 

.8 

30 

3.3 

47 

57 

14 

.7 

51 

5.4 

48 

95 

46 

1.0 

77 

4.4 

40 

24 

13 

1.3 

24 

7.0 

53 

104 

* 

* 

* 

* 

43 

25 

11 

.9 

22 

5.2 

Social  Secular 

Outside  Outside  Travel 

Work  Work 


No. 

Median 

Hours 

No. 

Median 

Hours 

No. 

Median 

Hours 

9 

.4 

14 

3.1 

14 

3.8 

7 

.4 

10 

1.0 

16 

.41 

12 

1.3 

16 

3.8 

18 

5.8 

8 

.4 

11 

2.3 

15 

4.8 

10 

.5 

12 

2.5 

17 

4.8 

10 

.3 

19 

1.0 

22 

2.5 

7 

.4 

11 

3.5 

16 

5.5 

12 

.4 

34 

11.0 

31 

6.0 

10 

.7 

16 

1.3 

18 

1.6 

19 

.4 

25 

1.0 

27 

1.3 

7 

.3 

24 

.8 

27 

.8 

23 

.4 

48 

5.8 

53 

6.4 

5 

.3 

17 

3.0 

14 

5.0 

9 

.3 

24 

1.5 

22 

1.0 

36 

2.9 

32 

1.9 

51 

6.3 

27 

.3 

35 

.8 

52 

1.8 

8 

.4 

10 

.9 

18 

4.7 

74 

4.8 

88 

8.7 

54 

1.5 

5 

.3 

10 

.8 

12 

1.0 

*Data  not  available. 
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TABLE  15 

STUDENT  VOTES  ON  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE 
WAY  FIELD  POSITIONS  ARE  SECURED 


Votes  on 


Seminary 

Number  of  Students 

Degree 

: of  Satisfaction 

Coefficient 

Code  No. 

Voting 

VS 

S 

N 

U 

VU 

Satisfactio 

1 

13 

3 

3 

5 

0 

2 

.596 

2 

29 

5 

12 

9 

3 

0 

.663 

3 

14 

4 

5 

5 

0 

0 

.732 

5 

26 

7 

14 

3 

2 

0 

.540 

6 

39 

2 

13 

17 

5 

2 

.551 

10 

15 

0 

3 

9 

1 

2 

.467 

11 

20 

2 

4 

8 

6 

0 

.525 

12 

20 

4 

4 

12 

0 

0 

.650 

13 

53 

7 

22 

15 

7 

2 

.712 

17 

22 

1 

6 

8 

4 

3 

.477 

18 

33 

2 

10 

15 

6 

0 

.561 

19 

86 

6 

31 

33 

7 

9 

.552 

24 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

0 

.708 

22 

23 

0 

8 

10 

4 

1 

.522 

25 

140 

7 

41 

68 

17 

7 

.543 

33 

57 

3 

12 

28 

9 

5 

.496 

28 

28 

1 

8 

16 

2 

1 

.553 

32 

61 

5 

14 

25 

14 

3 

.517 

59 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

.687 

37 

23 

1 

14 

5 

1 

2 

.620 

34 

77 

6 

35 

30 

5 

1 

.630 

64 

17 

0 

7 

8 

1 

1 

.559 

62 

78 

2 

19 

25 

17 

15 

.423 

46 

27 

0 

3 

6 

8 

10 

.269 

43 

28 

1 

5 

9 

6 

7 

.393 

47 

77 

23 

40 

9 

4 

1 

.760 

48 

87 

4 

31 

41 

10 

1 

.577 

54 

10 

0 

2 

7 

1 

0 

.513 

49 

33 

0 

9 

14 

7 

3 

.469 

50 

23 

2 

8 

10 

1 

2 

.576 

53 

159 

20 

72 

55 

10 

2 

.654 

Totals 

1338 

124 

462 

509 

161 

82 

.572 

*Method  of  obtaining  the  coefficient  of  satisfaction 
4 VS  + 3 S + 2N  + U 
S 4(VS  + S + N + U + VU) 


VS 

(Very  satisfactory 

1.000 

s 

(Satisfactory 

.750 

N 

(Neutral 

.500 

u 

(Unsatisfactory) 

.250 

VU 

(Very  unsatisfactory) 

.000 

91 

TABLE  16 

STUDENT  VOTES  ON  DEGREES  OF  SATISFACTION  WITH 


SUPERVISION  OF  FIELD  WORK 

Votes  on 


Seminary 

Number  of  Students 

Degree 

of  Satisfaction 

Coefficient  of 

Code  No. 

Voting 

VS 

S 

N 

U 

VU 

Satisfaction* 

1 

13 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

.635 

2 

26 

2 

10 

9 

5 

0 

.586 

3 

16 

6 

3 

6 

1 

0 

.718 

5 

26 

7 

16 

3 

0 

0 

.788 

6 

41 

4 

20 

13 

3 

1 

.640 

10 

17 

0 

3 

10 

3 

1 

.471 

11 

21 

1 

4 

8 

7 

1 

.464 

12 

10 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

.775 

13 

52 

17 

17 

10 

7 

1 

.702 

17 

20 

1 

6 

11 

0 

2 

.550 

18 

16 

1 

3 

9 

1 

2 

.500 

19 

89 

9 

30 

30 

12 

8 

.556 

24 

9 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

.667 

22 

24 

1 

1 1 

9 

2 

1 

.594 

25 

146 

14 

55 

63 

10 

4 

.612 

33 

58 

3 

13 

21 

16 

5 

.470 

28 

29 

1 

7 

14 

7 

0 

.517 

32 

62 

4 

23 

21 

11 

3 

.556 

59 

8 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

.656 

37 

24 

5 

7 

8 

4 

0 

.635 

34 

72 

8 

28 

26 

8 

2 

.611 

64 

17 

0 

8 

7 

0 

2 

.559 

62 

72 

4 

13 

28 

16 

11 

.441 

56 

26 

0 

1 

8 

9 

8 

.269 

43 

28 

3 

13 

8 

3 

1 

.625 

47 

74 

22 

34 

14 

4 

0 

.750 

48 

91 

4 

37 

39 

8 

3 

.613 

54 

11 

0 

1 

5 

4 

1 

.386 

49 

36 

0 

11 

19 

4 

2 

.521 

50 

24 

2 

5 

11 

3 

3 

.500 

53 

156 

23 

74 

49 

10 

0 

.676 

Totals 

1314 

153 

465 

472 

161 

63 

.592 

^Method  of  obtaining  the  coefficient  of  satisfaction 
4VS  + 3 S + 2N  + U 
S 4(VS  + S + N + U + VU) 


VS 

(Very  satisfactory 

1.000 

s 

(Satisfactory 

.750 

N 

(Neutral 

.500 

u 

(Unsatisfactory) 

.250 

VU 

(Very  unsatisfactory) 

.000 
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1928. 

Flexner,  Abraham — Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada— Carnegie  Foundation,  1910,  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Medical  Education  in  Europe- — Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  1912,  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Frank,  Robert  W .—The  Religious  Education  of  the  Ministers — Religi- 
ous Education,  Nov.,  1927,  V.  22,  No.  9. 

Fry,  C.  Luther — The  United  States  Looks  at  Its  Churches — Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research,  1930. 

Green,  Leon — A New  Program  in  Legal  Education  (reprint)  — The 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  May,  1931. 

Haldane,  Viscount — Churches  and  Higher  Education — Hibbert  Journal, 
April,  1928,  V.  26,  No.  2. 

Hammond,  William  E .—The  Economic  Struggle  within  the  Ministry — 
Journal  of  Religion,  Vol.  1,  No.  5 Sept.,  1921. 

Handley,  Hubert— Decline  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  England — 
Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.,  1928,  V.  26,  No.  2. 
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Harris,  Charles  W. — Qualifications  for  Success  in  University  Chaplains 
— Christian  Education,  May-June,  1931. 

Hartshorne,  Hugh — A Study  of  the  Status  of  Religious  Education — Re- 
ligious Education,  March,  1932,  Vol.  27,  pp.  245-247,  No.  3. 

Holt,  A.  E. — Trends  in  Theological  Education — Register,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  January,  1929. 

Holt,  A.  E. — The  Contribution  of  Sociology  to  the  Training  of  the  Min- 
istry— The  Fifth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Theological 
Seminaries,  September,  1926. 

Jacks,  L.  P. — Lost  Leadership  in  the  Churches—  Hibbert  Journal,  April 
1928,  V.  26,  No.  3. 

Johnson,  F.  E. — The  Social  Work  of  the  Churches — Department  of  Re- 
search and  Education,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  1930. 

Jones,  Thomas  Jesse — Are  Our  Seminaries  Stagnating — Outlook,  May  8, 
1909,  V.  92,  No.  77. 

Keller,  William  M. — Should  the  Church  Organize  for  Social  Work — The 
Witness,  (reprint,  undated)  paper  May  2,  1930. 

Kelly,  Robert  L. — Theological  Education  in  America — George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  1924.  456  pp. 

Kilpatrick,  William  H. — Reconstructed  Theory  of  Education — Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  1929. 

Kyte,  George  C. — How  to  Supervise — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1930,  468pp. 

Learned,  W.  S.  Bagley,  W.  C.  and  others — The  Professional  Education 
of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools — Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  No.  14,  1920. 

Ledger,  Samuel  H.- — Education  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in  China — 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 

Lvnd,  Robert  S.  and  H.  M. — Middleton— Harcourt  Brace  & Co.,  1929. 

Mackenzie,  John  G. — Souls  in  the  Making — Macmillan  & Co.,  1929. 

Martin,  Theodore  Day — Ethics  in  the  Teaching  Profession — Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Jan.  1931,  v.  9, 
No.  1. 

McGiffert,  Arthur  C. — The  Seminary  and  the  Ministry - — Bulletin  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  v.  8 No.  1,  1924. 

Montgomery,  R.  B. — Education  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ — Christian  Board  of  Publication,  1931,  Bethany  Press. 
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Morrison,  Henry  C. — The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 
— University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930  Edition. 

Moxeey,  Mary  E.— Success  in  the  Christian  Ministry — Teachers  Col- 
lege Studies  in  Education,  1929. 

National  Education  Association — The  Principal  as  Supervisor — Research 
Bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Nov.  1929,  Vol.  8,  No.  5. 

Niebuhr,  H.  Richard — The  Social  Sources  of  D enominationalism — Henry 
Holt  & Co.,  1929. 

Nixon,  Justin  Roe— Theological  Education  at  the  Crossroads — Christian 
Work,  January  2,  9,  16,  1926. 

Mann,  Charles  Riborg — A study  of  Engineering  Education — Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  Number  11, 
1918. 

Northwestern  University  Bulletins — The  Legal  Clinic  of  the  Raymond 
Foundation—  Bulletins  No.  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1927-1930. 

Palmer,  Albert  W. — The  Function  of  Theological  Education — Bulletin  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Nov.,  1930. 

Paulson,  Alice  E. — Religious  Healing  (reprint)  — American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago,  1926. 

Redlich,  Josef — The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method — The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Bui.  No.  8,  1914, 
84pp. 

Reed,  Alfred  A. — Present  Day  Law  Schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
Bulletin  No.  21,  1928,  598pp. 

Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  Law — Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bulletin  No.  15,  1921, 

498pp. 

The  Missing  Element  in  Legal  Education — Annual  Report,  1929 — 
Carnegie  Foundation,  etc. 

Ritchie,  D.  L. — The  Function  of  the  Theological  College — The  Crozier 
Quarterly,  vol.  6,  No.  1 January,  1929. 

Roscoe,  J.  E. — A Short  History  of  Theological  Education — A.  H.  Stock- 
well,  London,  71pp.  1918  c (not  dated). 

Russell,  James  E. — The  Problem  of  Professional  Education  — Manu- 
script, undated. 

Settle,  Edwin  T. — Classroom  Procedure  in  Theological  Education — Yale 
University  Library,  (unpublished  Ph.  D.  dissertation),  1931. 
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H.  Shelton  Smith — Laboratory  Foundations  of  Leadership  Training — 
Religious  Education,  January  1927,  vol.  22,  No.  1. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  Field  Work — Yale  University 
Divinity  School,  Unpublished,  secured  from  the  files  at  New  Haven 
1929-30,  1930-31. 

Sperry,  Willard  W .—The  Double  Loyalty  of  the  Christian  Ministry— 
Harvard  Theological  Review,  vol.  13,  No.  2,  1920,  p.  10  f. 

Stelzle,  Charles — Should  Ministers  Know  Life — Outlook,  May  8,  1909, 
vol.  92,  No.  75. 

Sweet,  William  Warren — The  Story  of  Religion  in  America — Harper 
and  Brothers,  1930,  571pp. 

Religion  on  the  American  Frontier;  The  Baptists — Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  1931. 

Swift,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. — New  York  Citys  A Theological  Laboratory  — 
School  and  Society,  April  18,  1925,  Vol.  21,  p.  459. 

School  and  the  Children’ s Leisure — Religious  Education,  Feb.,  1932, 
Vol.  27,  No.  2,  pp  125-133. 

Thomas,  B.  M.- — The  Clinical  Year — Brief  of  a Paper  Read  before  the 
Students  at  the  Interseminary  Conference,  1931. 

Ward,  Harry  F. — Which  Way  Religion — Macmillan  & Company,  1931. 

Weigle,  Luther  A.- — The  Revised  Curriculum — Yale  Divinity  News,  vol. 
27,  No.  3 and  No.  4;  March  and  May,  1931,  two  articles,  the  same 
subject. 

Wickenden,  William  E. — The  Investigation  of  Engineering  Education; 
A Study  of  the  Cooperative  Method — Bulletin  No.  12,  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  1927,  67  pp. 

Yale  University:  Department  of  Personnel  Study — The  Choice  of  an 
Occupation — 227  pp.,  1928. 

Zerfoss,  Karl  P .—The  Background  and  Experience  of  Theological  Stu- 
dents— Yale  University  Library,  Manuscript  of  Ph.  D.  dissertation, 
1930. 
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APPENDIX  D 


A STUDY  OF  FIELD  WORK  AND  PART  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Kindly  return  to 
FRANK  C.  FOSTER 
3041  Broadway 
New  York  City 


Form  A 
Schedule  for 
Interviewer 


Date  of  Interview 


_1930 


Seminary 


Name  of  Interviewer 


Individual  Interviewed 


Position 

1.  Number  employed 

How  many  students  are  employed  in  outside  work?_ 
total  seminary  enrollment Jr M_ 


-Sr._ 


What  is  the 
Gr 


2.  Types  of  work  (See  Form  B)  How  many  students  are  employed  as 


Pastors. 


Settlement  Dir._ 


Asst.  Pastors. 
Dir.  It.  E 


Physical  or 
Play  Gr.  Dir: 

a.  In  Churches. 


Club  or  Scout  Leaders 
a.  In  Churches 


Departmental 
Supt — 


b.  In  Institutions. 


Sunday  SchooL 


b.  In  Institutions. 
Dramatic  Coaches: 
a.  In  Churches 


Organist  or 

Accompanists— Teachers. 


Leader  in 
Missions. 


Jobs  about 
Seminary 

Jobs  outside 
Seminary 


Teachers  in  other 
Capacities: 

a.  In  Churches- 


b.  In  Settlements. 
Week  Day  School 
Teachers 


b.  In  Settlements. 
Surveying . 


Y.  P.  Soc. 
Leaders. 


. Choir  Leaders. 

.3  How  are  students  selected  and  assigned  to  positions? 


How  many  of  the  students  are  paid  by  the  seminary? 

Under  what  conditions  are  they  placed?  Are  students  interviewed  before 

they  are  assigned?  How  are  the  centers  selected? 

How  many  are  paid  in  part  by  the  seminary? 
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Under  what  arrangement? 

How  many  are  placed  under  church  pay  with  Seminary  approval? 

How  many  without  approval? To  what  extent  do  students 

seek  Seminary  approval  of  positions  secured 

How  are  positions  secured? 

4.  Financial  Arrangements 

What  is  the  budget  of  the  department? 

(Field  work,  employment,  supervision)  How  much  is  available  each  year  for 

student  salaries  paid  by  Seminary? 

How  much  a year  does  each  student  receive?. 

In  what  year  or  years  of  his  seminary  course  is  he  eligible  to  receive  it? 

Through  what  sources  do  you  look  for  cooperation  in  financing  these  sal- 
ary payments  to  students? 

Through  denominational  boards? Churches? 

Special  funds? Contributions Scholarships? 

Seminary  Budget? If  possible,  give  the  amount  from  each 

source  in  the  year  1929-30. 

What  are  the  earnings  of  students  in  the  types  of  work  listed  above?  (List 
on  the  back,  if  figures  are  available,  otherwise  tabulate  from  Form  B). 

Does  the  Seminary  have  any  control  over  the  amount  students  receive  for 

work? Is  any  standard  of  remuneration  suggested? 

5.  Adequacy  of  work 

What  needs  have  students  for  financial  support  beyond  that  already  found? 

Are  students  forced  to  leave  seminary  for  lack 

of  funds? How  many  in  a year? 

What  types  of  positions  are  most  sought? 

In  which  years?. How  do  you  account  for  the  shortage?  Too 

few  actual  positions? Poverty  of  churches? Inability 

of  seminary  to  cooperate  financially? Lack  of  understanding 

between  seminary  and  employers?. Have  you  any  plan  for 

adequately  meeting  these  needs? . 

6.  Supervisions  and  Conferences 

What  types  of  work  are  supervised  by  the  seminary? 

How  many  share  the  supervisory  responsibility? 

Who? Who  does  the  supervising? 

(a)  Members  of  the  F.  W.  Staff? How  many? 
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(b)  All  faculty  members?. How  much  time? 

(c)  Graduate  students? Under  what  arrangements? 

(d)  Denominational  officials?. Which  ones? 

Under  what  arrangements? 

(e)  Staff  members  of  the  institutions  served? 

How  much  time  is  given  to  supervision How  many  students 

are  under  supervision? Under  what  conditions  are  students 

supervised? By  schedule? Problems  discovered  in 

school  contacts? Requests  from  students? 

From  conferences  

What  is  the  relation  between  conferences  and  supervisions? _ 


Are  regular  conferences  called  for? How  often? 

What  goes  on  in  the  conferences? 

What  is  the  relation  between  supervision,  conferences,  and  class  sessions? 


Is  the  conference  related  to  the  course,  or  courses? 

7.  Records  and  Forms  (Kindly  attach  those  in  use) 

Are  records  kept  of  Supervisions? Conferences? 

How  are  they  used? 

8.  Courses  and  Class  Methods? 

What  classes  offer  Field  Work?  (Check  with  Form  CII  6) 

Classify  types  of  field  work  and  list  the  number  of  students  in  each: 

a.  Observation,  visitation,  field  trips,  etc. 

b.  Employment  on  the  field  in  unit  responsibility,  clubs,  S.  S.  class,  etc. 

c.  Employment  on  field  with  supervisory  responsibility,  pastor,  etc. 

d.  Employment  in  research,  survey,  or  field  study  projects. 

Is  field  work  a course  in  itself? What  does  it  cover? 

Is  additional  credit  given  for  field  work  with  other  courses? 

How  is  the  work  related? How  is  the  time  distributed  in 

lectures,  conferences,  group  discussions? 

Is  the  class  broken  up  into  special  interest  groups? 

What  is  the  basis  of  the  division? 
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9.  Grades  and  Field  Work 

Do  you  have  any  evidence  of  field  work  influencing  the  quality  of  student 

work  in  the  seminary? How? 

Is  there  any  relation  between  load  of  F.  W.  and  seminary  grades  secured? 


10.  Seminary  Control 

Does  the  seminary  limit  the  number  of  hours  of  outside  work  the  students 

may  carry? Is  the  period  of  seminary  study  lengthened  to  take 

care  of  students  carrying  an  unusually  heavy  load  of  outside  work? 

Do  students  carrying  such  loads  tend  to  carry  fewer  studies? 

11.  Field  Work  and  Professional  Choice 

How  far  are  students  able  to  find  work  that  conforms  to  their  professional 

choice? Does  the  selection  of  work  influence  their 

choice? How  far  do  they  select  courses  to  help 

in  specific  field  work- 

12.  Field  Work  and  Student  Adjustment 

Does  the  handling  of  problems  in  field  relationships  help  the  student  in  his 

own  personal  relationships? 

Are  students  advised  by  a tutorial  system? 

Faculty  advisor  system? Is  there  any  relation 

between  this  and  supervision? 

13.  Denominational  Alignment 

Do  students  tend  to  work  in  denominations  of  their  own  membership? 

Do  churches  tend  to  employ  those  of  their  own? 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  seminary  in  this  regard? 

What  cooperation  do  you  have  from  denominational  organizations? 


What  service  does  your  seminary  offer  in  locating  the  men  in  pastorates  or 
other  positions  after  graduation? 

Kindly  list  ten  churches  or  other  institutions  where  students  are  employed 
and  the  minister  or  executive  director  of  each  who  may  be  approached  to 
learn  their  attitudes  toward  the  part  time  employment  of  students. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MY  OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT  WHILE  CARRY  i MY  THEOLOGICAL  STUDY 


Kindly  fill  in  and  return 
to  The  Director  of  Field 
Work,  or  to  Room  803, 
3041  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  order  to  give  a picture  of  the  amount  of  remunerative  and  volunteer  work  done  by  theological 
students  and  to  provide  a better  estimate  of  the  existing  needs  in  experience  and  money,  the  following 
story  is  given  confidentially  as  a record  of  my  work,  in  ome  and  net  Is.  It  is  understood  that  any  use 
made  of  these  figures  will  be  in  totals  and  group  distrib'i^'ons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  facts  about  t different  jobs  I am  now  holding:  (kindly 
print.)  / 


FORM  B 

To  be  fill  J by  all  stu- 
dents in  selected  semi- 
naries. 


I am  working 

here — Its  denomi-  'Kinds  of  My  posi- 

Inst'itution  nation  work  tion  (title) 

Hours  each  week  of 

Prepara - 

Work  tion  Travel 

Income  T al  "Agency  "'Training  Times  ^ times  tacul 

dollars  sc  )1  aiding  value  supervised  By  whom  t lembers  con 

per  week  (y  N me  to  me  (to  date)  supervised  'ed  on  work 

i 

2 

l 

1 

3 

i 

t 

i . . 

1 

4 

f ; 

1 

| 

1 

5 

| 

6 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

* Kind  of  work  (use  letters  to  indicate  the  kind  you  experience) 


a — pastor  of  church 
b — preaching  (street,  or  supply) 
c — assistant  pastor 
d — director  of  religious  education 
e — superintendent  of  department 
f — settlement  director 
g — physical  director 
h— Sunday  school  teacher 
i — young  people  leader 
j — student  secretary 
k — summer  conference  leader 
1 — leader  of  clubs,  scouts,  "Y’s” 

If  you  are  doing  several  kinds  of 


m — mission  trips,  jails,  hospitals,  etc. 

n — personal  evangelism 

o — case  work 

p— dramatic  coach 

q— choir  leader 

r— -organist,  accompanist 

s— singer 

t — survey  of  rural  work 
u— survey  of  urban  work 
v — library,  dining  room,  etc.,  in  seminary 
w — manual  jobs  outside 

x 

in  one  institution,  list  them  all,  in  the  order 


**  Agencies  aiding  in  location  of  job 

1.  seminary  office 

2.  denomination 

3.  friend 

4.  agency 

5.  own  effort 

6.  


their  importance,  as  'c,  d,  p'. 


***  Educational  value  to  me 
VG  Very  Great 
G Great 
S Some 
O None 


In  addition  to  what  I now  earn  I need  to  have  $ 


(weekly),  $ 


for  the  school  year.  To  earn  this 


prefer  to 


. I am  now 


carrying  points  (as  listed  in  catalogue). 


I find  the  following  courses  of  particular  help  to  me  in  my  work, 


Courses  dealing  with. 


.would  be  of  much  help. 
in 


...  Through  this  I earned  $_ 


in. 


.months 


During  the  past  summer  I worked  as _ 

(type  of  work)  (place) 

and  was  able  to  save  $ toward  my  seminary  expenses.  I regard  it  as  (excellent),  (good),  (fair),  (poor)  experience  for  a student  going  into 


religious  work. 

When  I have  completed  my  studies,  I expect  to  serve  as  (pastor  in  city),  (pastor  in  rural  area),  (teacher  of  religion),  (director  of  religious  education). 


If  any  other  capacity:  what?_ 

Class:  Sr.,  Jr.,  M.,  Gr.  Seminary Signed . My  denomination  is. 


Date 


VITA 


Frank  Clifton  Foster 

Born;  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1894. 

Elementary  School;  Burton,  Washington,  7 years. 

Higl  l-school;  Vashon  Military  Academy,  last  year  of  Grammar  School 
and  two  years  of  high  school. 

Third  year  at  McMinnville  College,  Oregon. 

Fourth  and  graduation,  Burton  High  School,  1912. 

College;  MeMinville  College,  McMinnville,  Ore.,  2 years.  Colby  Col- 
lege, Junior  and  Senior  years,  graduation  1916. 

Teacher  at  Swatow  Academy,  Swatow,  China,  1916  - 1919.  Loaned  by 
the  Mission  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Service  in  Siberia  for  4 months, 
1918-19,  Harbin,  Manchuria  and  Vladivostok,  Siberia. 

Assistant  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  1919-20,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Graduate  Study;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  1920-1924, 
B.  D.  degree.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  M.  A.,  1924. 

Field  Service  while  in  the  Seminary:  Director  of  Boys  Clubs,  Second 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  1920-22.  Director  of  Religious  Education, 
Union  Church  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  1922-1924. 

Teacher  of  Biblical  Literature,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
1924-1928. 

Assistant  Director  of  Field  Work,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  1928-1931.  (Residence  requirements  for  Ph.  D.  completed 
during  this  service). 

Dean  of  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  1931.  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  1931.  Appointed  Full  Professor,  1932. 
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